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Ireland Has Become a Nation of Bachelors and Spinsters 


The Vanishing Irish 


REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


Reprinted from St 


CANON Matt Lavelle is dozing 

before the fire in the Rectory 
in the seaside village of Lorcan, 
County Louth in Ireland. His legs, 
paralyzed by a recent stroke, are 
resting on a cushioned footrest. 
Awakening with a start, he calls, 
in a bit of a panic, for his house- 
keeper, Rosieanne. It’s just like 
her, he feels, to let him doze off 
that way while she’s of “blather- 
in’” with tradesmen at the door. 


“Sure I can’t be running in and 
out all day for you,” say Rosie- 
anne. “Then, too, Pll be leaving 
in a week.” 


It’s not because she has any 
idea of marrying, as the Canon 
suspects, but because she has 
come to believe that no one but 
a saint could stand the new Father 
Shaughnessy who has come to ad- 
minister the parish while the Can- 
on is convalescing. 

Canon Matt is sure he can adjust 
that matter, for he is still the 
Canon and he'll be speaking to 
Father Shaughnessy. 

“Listen to me, 
Where is he now?” 

“He’s down in the church hall 
havin’ a meetin’. Sure he’s always 
havin’ meetin’s inside and outside 
and everywhere.” 


Rosieanne: 


* Mt. Angel Abbey, St. Benedict, Oregon 
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. Joseph’s Magazine® 


“The divil if such a man for 
meetin’s I ever met.” 


“If you had to hear him last 
night below at the pier, standin’ 
on the promenade wall. Down 
with the drink, down with the 
dancin’, down with the love- 
makin’. ..” 

Complications increase when 
Phelim Fintry, the vegetable man, 
comes to protest the action of 
Father Shaughnessy in putting his 
daughter, Nora, off the hockey 
team. Rosieanne relays the protest 
to the Canon. 


“And what’s he got agin her?” 
asks the Canon. “Sure Nora’s a 
fine little bit of a girl.” 

“It was for going with—with a 
boy,” replies Nora. 

“A boy! And what the devil does 
he want her to go with, an ele- 
phant?” 

“He has the girls in the team 
pledged agin boys an’ courtin’ 
an’ kissin’.” 

“And the marriage rate the low- 
est in Europe!” 

Thus does Paul Vincent Carroll 
set the picture for his play, The 
White Steed. 


A Disturbing Fact 
When wise old Canon Matt 


ay 
“a 


Lavelle uttered those words in 
italics he placed his finger upon 
the most disturbing fact in Ireland 
today. No nation can long survive 
if it loses faith in the institution 
of marriage and its sons and 
daughters refuse to have but little 
truck with it. While Ireland has 
not formally disowned wedlock, 
her children enter into it so seldom 
and so late that the Irish nation 
is slowly but surely vanishing 
from the face of :the earth. 


This comes as a surprise and a 
shock to most people. Sure, they 
ask in amazement, isn’t Ireland 
famous for its lovely colleens 
whose smiling beauty is sung in 
song and story? For its gallant 
sons with their rollicking good 
humor and _side-splitting wit? 
Aren’t the Irish known throughout 
the world for their warmhearted- 
ness, their wealth of affection and 
the readiness with which their 
love goes out to others? What 
about all those songs which echo 
with a refrain like, “When Irish 
eyes are smiling, all the world 
seems bright and gay?” Are they 
all a mockery? 
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No, the Irish have the endow- 
ment of tenderness, warmhearted- 
ness and affection to a degree un- 
surpassed by any race, as their 
literature and history eloquently 
attest. But the strange and para- 
doxical fact remains that fewer 
of the men and women in Ireland 
marry than do those of any other 
country in the civilized world. 

Because of their widespread 
failure to marry—we won't say 
their aversion to marriage—and the 
custom of many young people to 
emigrate, Ireland has had a stead- 
ily declining population for more 
than a century. Economists and 
sociologists are agreed that, if the 
present trend continues, in another 
century the Irish race will have 
vanished much like the Mayans, 
leaving only their monuments be- 
hind them. 


Indeed, many sober students 
think that the Irish are already 
far along on the path to extinction 
—much farther than they realize. 
After an exhaustive study of their 
declining population, Dr. Clement 
S. Mihanovich, Director of the 
Department of Sociology at St. 
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Louis University and a specialist 
on population, reaches the con- 
clusion that Ireland is rapidly be- 


coming a nation of a meager hand- © 


ful of old men and women—a van- 
ishing race whose glory will be 
contained not in the souls of living 
men and women but in old tomes 
covered with dust and_ tucked 
away in some remote corner of the 
bomb-proof libraries of the world. 


The Saddest Feature 


Such, too, is the grim and mel- 
ancholy conclusion which Father 
P. B. Noonan, C.S.Sp., a native of 
Ireland, reluctantly reached as a 
result of his painstaking investiga- 
tion. “It is an indisputable fact,” 
he says, “that the Irish are a van- 
ishing race. If the present «ate 
continues, they will be counted 
among the extinct people in less 
than a hundred yeays. The saddest 
feature of the tragedy is the uni- 
versal unconcern of the Irish 
themselves. Very few, even among 
the thinking elite, have uttered a 
ery of warning. The ordinary folk 
still cling tenaciously to a system 
which is more deadly than either 


the plantations or the rack, while 


successive governments have done 
little or nothing to avert the evil.” 


It is a piece of tragic irony that 
such a doom is impending upon a 
people who respect so highly the 
sanctity and the indissolubility of 
Christian marriage and among 
whom artificial birth control is at 
a minimum. Yet cruel and ironic 
though such a fate be for a nation 
which scorns divorce, abhors abor- 
tion and holds in the highest rev- 
erence the divinely instituted sac- 


rament of matrimony, there can be 
no escape from the sinister threat 
of impending extinction which the 
grim figures of a century of slow 
racial suicide cast before them. 

Let us look at those figures. In 
1840 the population of the twenty- 
six counties now comprising the 
Republic of Ireland, known also 
as Eire, was 6,548,000. Instead of 
doubling in the course of a cen- 
tury, as those of the other nations 
of Europe did, it dwindled to less 
than half, numbering but 2,992,- 
034 in 1940. By 1946 it had ebbed 
to an all-time low of 2,953,451. 

While the rate of decline has 
been decreasing in recent decades, 
it has never quite reached a stand- 
still status, to say nothing of 
achieving an increase. Investiga- 
tion reveals that the decrease in 
the rate of decline is not due to 
an increase in births but to a re- 
striction of emigration during the 
depression years and to restrictions 
on mobility of population during 
World War II. 

A Tragie Record 

No other nation in the civilized 
world even approaches the tragic 
Irish record of an uninterrupted 
population decline during the very 
century in which the population 
was skyrocketing to new heights 
everywhere in the wake of in- 
creased industrialization, the ad- 
vance in technology and the em- 
ployment of scientific methods in 
agriculture and husbandry. Ireland 
alone lagged behind, a strange ex- 
ception in the spectacle of na- 
tional growth. 

The steady decline in population — 
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is generally attributed chiefly to 
emigration. Dr. Mihanovich’s study 
leads, however, to a different con- 
clusion. “Ireland’s population de- 
crease,” he says, “is not solely or 
even primarily a result of emigra- 
tion of population.” The chief 
cause would seem to be that which 
has plagued Ireland for more than 
a century: too few and too late 
marriages. 


It is upon this strange and un- 
paralleled phenomenon that the 
spotlight of sustained scrutiny and 
serious investigation must be 


The Population of Ireland 


focused: otherwise the inquiry will 
run off at irrelevant tangents or 
peter out in a discussion of trivial 
or, at least, secondary factors. No 
red herring must be allowed to 
divert the investigator from track- 


ing down the chief culprit to its 
lair. 

First, as to the fact of too few 
marriages. For many decades the 
marriage rate has been deplorably 
low. In 1864-70 it was 5.10 per 
1,000 population; in 1871-80 it 
declined to 4.54, and in 1881-90 
it reached an all-time low of 4.02 
—probably the lowest in the civil- 
ized world. In 1911-20 it was 5.11 
and from 1936-45 it was 5.37. In 
contrast, Northern Ireland had a 
marriage rate of 7.4 in 1946, while 
England and Wales had 9.0 and 
Scotland 8.9. 


Taking cognizance of _ this 
tragic situation. The Irish Monthly 
declares: “Ireland has 73 married 
women under 45 per 1,000 of 
population; the U.S.A. has 145. 
We are 25% lower in this figure 
than any other country in the 
world: the Northern Ireland figure, 
one of the lowest, being 97 per 
1,000; Scotland 105; England and 
Wales 123 . . . The proportion of 
tnmarried males in this country 
of each age is much higher than in 
any other country.” 


In short, 65% of Ireland’s pop- 
ulation is single, 6% widowed and 
28% married. Moreover, 70% of its 
males and 63% of its female pop- 
ulation, 15 to 44 years, is single! 
In contrast, but 30% of America’s 
population of 15 to 44 years of age 
was single in 1930, while 92.7% of 
its men and 93.5% of its women 
marry at some period in their lives. 


A Double Irony 


It is doubly ironic that the low- 
est national percentage of mar- 


1840 { 
| 2,953,451 
1946 
2010 
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riages should be recorded in what 
is probably the most Catholic na- 
tion in the world and among a 
people whose religion constantly 
emphasizes the dignity of mar- 
riage and encourages large fam- 
ilies. In probably no other country 
is the percentage of merely civil 
marriages so small. Thus out of a 
total of 17,525 marriages in 1946, 
only 31 were celebrated by civil 
contract in the registrars’ offices 
while all the others were religious 
ceremonies. 


Commenting upon this ironical 
condition, Time remarks: “Thor- 
oughly Roman Catholic Eire has 
one of the lowest birth rates in the 
world . . . Eire is behaving more 
or less as the Neo-Malthusians 


Wedding Rate Low 
In Erin 


By Associated Press 


Dublin—Although Ireland 
once had a reputation as a 
land of romantic lovers, sta- 
tistics show that the mar- 
riage rate is far below most 
European countries. 


The 1946 census showed 
that only two out of five 
Irishmen between 30 and 34 
years old were married, the 
lowest proportion in the 
world. 


want all countries to behave. It 
is not industrializing, it is not 
greatly increasing food product- 
ion. But 79% of Irishmen under 30 
and 60% under 40 are not mar- 
ried. Thirty-five percent of Irish- 


women do not marry at all. ‘Ecol- 
ogists’ might call this balance; few 
ecologists would call it healthy.” 

All investigators, whether they 
be native Irishmen or not, are in 
agreement upon this finding: The 
percentage of men and women 
who marry in Ireland is the lowest 
in the civilized world. For more 
than a century, Irish men and 
women, contrary to their traditions 
and the ideals of their religious 
faith, have been committing racial 
suicide. Though the extermination 
of the race was not deliberately 
planned, their century-long abstin- 
ence from marriage on such a large 
scale has been ruthlessly effective 
in reducing the nation to a hand- 
ful of old men and women, well on 
its way to extinction. Death comes 
as inexorably to the person who 
sleepwalks out the window of a tall 
building as it does to the person 
who, with open eyes, deliberately 
jumps. 

‘Too Little and Too Late’ 


Not only do too few Irish peo- 
ple marry but they marry too late. 
This lateness dooms them to a 
semi-sterility which kills off hope 
for numerous offspring. Take, for 
example, the age group, 25-29, one 
of the most productive of all 
groups. Yet more than 82% of 
the Irish men and 64% of Irish 
women in this group are unmar- 
ried. This is in sharp contrast with 
the situation in America where 
only 39% of men and 26% of 
women of this age group are un- 
married. 


The majority of Irishmen who 
marry do so after their thirty-fifth 
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birthday and the Irish women af- 


'- ter their thirtieth. Recent genetic 


Studies indicate that the average 

maximum number of children for 

such couples would be about 

three. The percentages of males 

and females unmarried at the 

youngest ages are the highest in 
world. 

After a careful analysis of the 
Census report, Dr. Mihanovich 
concludes: “Undoubtedly the Irish 
are marrying at an age when re- 
production is definitely limited or 
is declining rapidly. This fact of 
late marriages will, in the final an- 
alysis, cut down the birth rate and 
the marriage rate, with the result 
that the population decline will 
continue.” 

We can sum up the situation by 
saying that in no other country are 
there such few marriages and such 
late ones. It is the “too little and 
too late” policy which brought de- 
feat after defeat to Allied forces 
during the early days of the last 
war. 
The average family, excluding 
the parents, is dwindling to less 
than three. “Even if emigration 
were to cease entirely,” points out 
Father Noonan, “and if every child 
were to live to maturity, the Irish 
race would still be incapable of 
reproducing itself. . . Unless im- 
mediate and drastic measures are 
taken, the Irish race will either 
disappear altogether or continue to 
survive only as an enervated min- 
ority in a planted country.” 


Irish in America ~ 
It is this non-marrying tradition 
that Irish immigrants bring with 


them to America so that today the 
percentage of bachelors and spin- 
sters among them and among Am- 
ericans of Irish descent is probably 
more than double that among other 
extractions. Thus recently the 
bishop of a Midwest diocese told 
me of a country parish composed 
almost entirely of Irish from the 
“auld sod.” They were so numer- 
ous that the parish originally was a 
thriving and prosperous one. But 
over the years their numbers thin- 
ned out and because of the scar- 
city of marriages among them the 
parish declined to such a degree 
that the bishop was compelled to 
reduce it to a mission. 


“If those settlers,” said the bish- 
op, “had been Germans, Poles, 
Italians, Lithuanians or any other 
nationals save Irish, they would 
have more than doubled their num- 
bers. The countryside would be 
studded with the prosperous, chil- 
dren-filled homes of their married 
sons and daughters. But the 
strange propensity of so many of 
the Irish to keep their offspring, 
even when grown men and women, 
about the home has yielded a crop 
chiefly of bachelors and spinsters, 
and has spelled their gradual dis- 
appearance. 


“It is a great pity,” he added 
sadly, “and a great loss to the 
Church and to America. It’s the 
re-enactment in America of the 
tragedy that has been going on in 
Ireland for a century. We need to 
preach to the Irish in America as 
well as to those in Eire that mar- 
riage, too, is a vocation and a great 
and noble one and they should not 
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look upon it with Jansenistic aver- 
sion.” 


The instance cited by the bishop 
could be duplicated in thousands 
of communities across the nation. 
The parish in which I was raised 
was almost a hundred per cent 
Irish — a large settlement from 
County Kilkenny. The pastor and 
most of the assistants were from 
Ireland and St. Patrick’s Day was 
celebrated with as great enthusi- 
asm as in Dublin. But if one visits 
there now, he finds Germans, Sy- 
rians, and Italians in abundance 
and a dwindling number of Irish. 
But the grave stones are covered 
with their names. It is the old 
story of the strange failure to mar- 
ry, which has made Eire a nation 
of bachelors and spinsters, writing 
its tragic tale anew in America. 


This is all the more inexcusable 
in our country because the econ- 
omic conditions are so much more 
favorable here. After boasting 
about the greatness of the Irish 
race, they proceed to doom it to 
extinction — a strange manner in 
which to manifest their belief. One 
may well wonder if the Irish and 
their descendants in America have- 
n't an underlying taint of Jansen- 
ism, which Bruce Marshall so aptly 
characterizes as “the impression 
that God made an artistic mistake 
when He planned the mechanics 
of procreation.” 


Emigration 


To return now to Eire. The 
third cause of Ireland’s declining 
population is emigration. During 
the decade from 1936-46, births 


exceeded deaths by 173,798, while — 
the decrease in population was 
18,313, so that the sum of 187,111 
must represent net emigration (pas- 
sengers outward less passengers in- 
ward). This is an average of 
18,711 per annum, compared with 
16,675 per annum during the de- 
cade 1926-36. Instead of halting 
this constant drain upon the youth- 
ful blood and energy of the nation, 
the government stands idly by and 
watches its tragic increase. 


Upon returning from a recent 
visit to Ireland, a confrere report- 
ed that more than half of his old 
schoolmates, now in their fifties, 
were still unmarried. 


“Don’t they have,” I asked, “the 
normal hunger for a wife, children 
and a home? Are they somehow 
deficient in the biological and psy- 
chological endowment which 
prompts men of other races to 
leave their fathers and mothers to 
seek marriage partners?” 

“No,” he grinned, “they're not to- 
tally devoid of the mating impulse 
but they have nearly strangled it. 
They have the unfortunate custom 
of waiting in the homestead till the 
parents die before the eldest son 
inherits the farm. By that time the 
younger ones have emigrated and 
the eldest is probably forty and his 
bachelor habits are deeply grooved. 
He’s a confirmed old bachelor and 
if he thinks of marriage at all, he 
thinks of it . . . for others.” 

“But don’t those bachelors,” 
I asked, “ever think of the slow . 
suicide they are inflicting upon the 
race?” 

“Apparently not. They're a self- 
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centered lot . . . a disgrace to the 
nation. A good stiff tax on them 
and on spinsters to help young 
couples get started would spur 
many to action. Such a tax is bad- 
ly needed to change the celibate 
character of the nation and to 
rescue it from extinction.” 


A Timely Reminder 


“Has the high esteem for the 
religious—priests and nuns — who 
are all celibates been carried over 
to esteem for celibacy as a state 
of life in the world?” I asked him. 

“Unfortunately it has. This is 
particularly true in families where 
one of the children has become a 
priest or nun. The number of the 
remaining children who remain 
celibates is as a rule unusually 
high. It is sad to reflect that while 
Ireland is sending priests and nuns 
like my sister and myself to min- 
ister in foreign lands, the folks 
back home, through their persistent 
refusal to marry, are dooming the 
nation to extinction. 


“The Irish need to be remind- 
ed,” he continued, “that marriage 
is also a vocation . . . in fact, the 
one intended for 95% of the peo- 
ple upon whom rests the indispen- 
sable duty not merely to continue 
the race but to increase it. God 
said: ‘Increase and multiply.’ If I 
were a priest in Ireland, I would 
preach that in season and out of 
season. In fact, I'd shout it from 
the housetops. It’s the message 
most needed by the Irish today... 
or else Ireland will soon be peopled 
by foreigners.” 


“Yes,” I said, “and that’s the 
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message that needs to be shouted 
to the Irish in America as well...” 

Other factors contributing to the 
decline are the continued migra- 
tions from the farm to cities and 
towns, lack of industrialization and 
of modern scientific methods of in- 
tensive farming and husbandry, a 
faulty financial system, uneven dis- 
tribution of land, failure to reclaim 
thousands of acres of swampland 
and start a reforestration program, 
lack of adequate housing, smug 
selfishness and woeful failure of 
the government to initiate meas- 
ures to remedy the situation. 
Worth noting also is the attitude of 
many clerics like Father Shaugh- 
nessy, in The White Steed, who 
decry company-keeping. 

Time for Action 


In a nation where sexual moral- 
ity is remarkably high it would be 
immensely better if priests were to 
devote their energies to promoting 
social acquaintance, courtship and 
marriage and thus wipe out the 
blight which is bleeding Ireland to 
death. This is the goal of many 
farsighted priests like Father 
Noonan. They recognize that a 
prolonged celibacy, thrust by ec- 
onomic conditions upon lay people, 
is replete with frustration, resent- 
ment and moral danger. 

It is high time for all the officials 
of the Church and of the State to 
unite in an organized crusade to 
save the Irish nation from extinc- 
tion. The press, radio, cinema, pul- 
pit and school must sound the 
alarm and awaken the nation from 
its bland indifference as it speeds 
down the toboggan to complete 
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racial suicide. But more than 
preaching is needed to head off 
the approaching doom. 


Economic measures must be de- 
vised and put into action at once 
to enable the youth of Ireland not 
only to marry but also to find a 
livelihood in their native land. In 
a Catholic society a falling mar- 
riage rate is always a sign of ec- 
onomic distress. 

It is a disgrace to the leaders of 
the nation to tolerate an impover- 
ished economy which compels 
hundreds of thousands of their 
young men and women to emigrate 
to other lands to find employment 
and decent conditions of living. 

Some 50,000 foreigners have in- 
vaded the land in the past few 
years and are rapidly buying up 
the land and the stores. Surely the 
first duty of every nation is to care 
for its own people and this the gov- 


ernment must do or soon the Irish 
will find themselves tenants in a 
land owned by foreigners. 


The Irish have a great and glor- 
ious past; they have enriched all 
lands with their talents. Every- 
where they have spearheaded the 
struggle for human liberty and 
have drenched a thousand battle- 
fields with their blood. That is 
why the spectacle of their uninter- 
rupted population decline for a 
century, until now they totter per- 
ilously close to the abyss of ex- 


‘tinction, is distressing to every 


friend of the Irish race. Particular- 
ly distressing is it to her sons and 
daughters in other lands, who are 
broken-hearted at the prospect of 
Ireland becoming a land of for- 
eigners where the extinct Irish will 
be found only in mausoleums, 
tombs and graves of the buried 
past. 


Prayer For Religious Vocations 


O Divine Jesus, Son of the Eternal Father and of Mary 
Immaculate, Thou didst leave Thy holy Mother and Thy foster- 
father, St. Joseph, for three days in Jerusalem as a mere child 

& to do the Will of Him Who sent Thee and to be about Thy 
Father’s business. Through the merits of this painful separa- 
tion, grant to children, we beseech Thee, a great desire to conse- 
crate themselves to Thy service. Give them true generosity in 
following Thy call, and bestow upon them the grace to persevere 
in overcoming all obstacles to their vocation. Give to parents, 
likewise, that faith and love and spirit of sacrifice which will 
make them happy to consent when a child of theirs is called to 
Religious Life. Let Thy example and that of Thy Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph encourage both childern and parents, and let Thy 
grace sustain them.—(100 days indulgence for each recitation.) 


} 
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ERE is no season in the 

Church year which lends itself 
so easily to the purpose of religious 
instruction as the season of Lent. 
The reason is that the liturgy of 
this season was composed for the 
purpose of instructing the cate- 
chumens in the essentials of the 
Faith, thus to prepare them for 
their baptism into Christ Jesus and 
their participation in the Eucharis- 
tic mysteries on Easter Sunday. 

Lent is by its very nature, then, 
“instructional,” and corresponds 
roughly to what we have today in 
our “course of instructions for con- 
verts.” And though there will al- 
ways be a need for the “classroom” 
type of religious instruction, let us 
not be blinded by this fact and ex- 
clude the great instructional value 
of the Lenten liturgy. 

There was much wisdom in the 
way Mother Church formerly gath- 
ered together the aspirants to her 
faith to instruct them. Whereas at 
other times the common celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist was held less 
frequently during the week, during 
Lent she gathered them together 
almost daily. She employed the 
usual or traditional method of re- 
ligious instruction: the public read- 
ing and explanation of portions of 
Scripture. 


* Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri 


The Best Teacher 


The success of this institution 
lay to a great extent in the master- 
ful choice of excerpts from Scrip- 
ture for the Lesson and the Gospel. 
Without a doubt—as a cursory sur- 
vey of the Lenten readings will 
show—these were chosen specifical- 
ly for their instructional value in 
preparing the mind and heart of 
the Catechumens for their great 
day ahead. Very often the Lesson 
and the Gospel deal with the same 
topic, thus emphasizing it. 

The Lenten program as aimed 
at the cultivation of the whole 
man, not merely of the mind of 
man. Mind, heart, will, soul, emo- 
tions, the whole man was prepared 
for the day of baptism, the day of 
death with Christ to sin and of 
Resurrection with Him to life. 
They were not merely told about 
the glory of their future state as 
Christians, but were required to 
live it. In fact no where in the 
Church year do we find such refil- 
ism, such open facing of the facts 
of life! 

The prospective converts were 
not told that the life in Christ was 
a nice and beautiful and easy way 
to happiness and- heaven. Oh, no! 
This life was presented to them 
under the image of a warfare, of a 
fight being fought between Christ 
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and the devil. And they were also 
taught quite openly that their own 
souls were the battleground for 
this fight. 

And so the Lenten program of 
preparation for baptism included 
besides the religious instruction 
contained in Lesson, Gospel, and 
Sermon, also the weapons of 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving. 
Prayer obtained for the Catechu- 
men the necessary divine help to 
fight the battle. Through fasting 
they did penance for sins, their 
own and others. Through almsgiv- 
ing and other works of charity they 
learned and practiced Christ’s one 
command: “Love one another as 
I have loved you.” 

And so we see that the prepara- 
tion included the whole of the 
Catechumens’ life and day, though 
it was all inspired by, centered in, 
and directed toward their coming 
incorporation into Christ through 
baptism and their partaking of 
the sacrificial banquet of the Eu- 
charist. This is the kind of religious 
instruction which we need badly 
today. We need to introduce our 
students to a way of deepening 
themselves ever more thoroughly 


in religious thought and life, a 
way which they can carry with 
them from school into their parish 
and daily life. But the “introduc- 
ing” must be done when they are 
still in school. To what will they 
be introduced? To the liturgy of 
Mother Church, to use more con- 
crete language, to the Missal. 

Through the use of the Missal, 
if accompanied by frequent active 
and intelligent participation in the 
Mass, our young Catholic students, 
now and afterward, will learn to 
obtain for themselves a thorough 
Christian education. The pastor has 
in this matter the greatest respon- 
sibility. Only he can make possible 
the full correct celebration of the 
liturgy in the parish, and effective- 
ly obtain the active intelligent 
participation of the people in it. 
But much can also be done by the 
chaplains and by the Sisters, if 
there be but the will! And so as 
Lent progresses let all of us en- 
trusted with the duty of forming 
Christ in our pupils strive to lead 
them to the primary source of this 
formation—their own active and in- 
telligent sharing in the (Lenten) 
liturgy. 


No Sticking 


To The Mold 


You will not have any trouble with gelatin sticking to the 
mold if you use a pastry brush to brush the mold with salad 
oil before pouring in the gelatin. By doing this you will find 
that when you are ready to unmold it will slip out easily. 


It takes courage to climb to the top, but intelligence and 
wisdom to remain there.—O. A. Battista. 
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Authority 


Who’s Boss? 


in the Home 


Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, D.D. 


AS in the Church, so in the fam- 
ily, there is, and by the neces- 
sity of things, there must be au- 
thority. This authority, no differ- 
ent from that in the other agencies 
of human life, descends from Al- 
mighty God. In whom does this 
authority primarily reside, in the 
husband or in the wife? Pope Pius 
“XI in his Encyclical on Marriage 
answers that “primacy” of author- 
ity in the family is vested in the 
husband, and he quotes St. Paul: 
“Let women be subject to their 
husbands, as to the Lord: Because 
the husband is the head of the 
wife, as Christ is the head of the 
Church” (Ephesians 5:22-23). 
The Holy Father, however, has- 
tens to place three limitations on 
the “primacy of the husband.” 
These limitations are that after 
marriage the wife retains: the lib- 
erty which is inherent in her dig- 
nity as person and wife; the right 
to deny any unreasonable demands 
of her husband; and the right to 
refuse to be put on the level of a 
“minor.” The Pontiff sums up the 
discussion with the beautiful ob- 
servation that “if the man is the 
head, the woman is the heart” of 
the family. 
So far as authority within the 


family is concerned, two parties 
are involved: parents and children. 
Both parents and children have 
responsibilities with respect to 
authority. As to parents, they have 
the duty to be neither too strict 
nor to lax with their offspring. It 
would seem, however, that all. too 
many fathers and mothers fail on 
the side of being too indulgent to 
their children rather than on the 
side of being over demanding. In 
some extreme cases parents simply 
follow what “other parents do” and 
weakly yield to their offspring. 
Pitiable indeed is the condition of 
such households, both for children 
and for parents. 


How long should parental con- 
trol over children continue? Should 
it cease when a child reaches the 
age of fifteen, or eighteen, or 
twenty-one? No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down. Rather let it be 
said that in ideal homes where par- 
ents have exercised loving super- 
vision over their children from in- 
fancy, no rule is necessary or for 
that matter is never thought of. 
What is important above all is that 
parents never forget that Almighty 
God has given them His own au- 
thority, and that if they use it as 
coming from Him, He will reward 
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them not only with the most con- 
soling human reward of all — gen- 
uine Jove from their children — but 
with what is vastly more satisfying, 
His own approval and blessing. 

Needless to say, children, too, 
have responsibilities to their par- 
ents. Prior to their coming to the 
age of seven or eight years, they 
have no duties properly so called. 
During this period, lacking the use 
of reason, they are incapable of 
any considered sense of duty. 
Their parents simply care for them, 
and guide them. But after they 
have come to the use of reason, 
children have_ responsibilities, 
which they are bound to discharge. 
“Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er” requires much more than a 
‘mere show of esteem and regard. 
It requires inward respect and af- 
fection. Dutiful children show this 
inner attitude by bringing their 
‘thinking and their willing into har- 
mony with those of their parents, 
in a word, by obedience. 

There are various motives that 
should prompt young people to 


obedience. One is the desire to 
lighten the burden of Father and 
Mother, thereby making it easier 
for them to give an account of their 
stewardship for their offspring to 
Almighty God. Another is the 
thought of what parents have done 
—and in countless instances of 
what they have “done without”— 
for their growing children. 

These, however, are only sup- 
porting motives. The motive above 
all other motives is God’s com- 
mandment for which all will be 
held accountable: “Honor. thy 
father and thy mother, that. thou 
mayest be long lived upon the land 
which the Lord thy God will give 
thee.” (Ex 20:12). . . 


All the world knows _ that the 
Divine Child born into the world 
on Christmas Eve exercised author- 
ity, and yet submitted Himself to 
it. He is the perfect example for 
the holder of authority and for 
those over whom it is exercised. 
He was and is King of all nations, 
although He was subject to two of 
His creatures, Joseph and Mary. 


References 
Bridget was applying for the position of maid. “Have you 


any references?” 


asked her prospective employer. 


“Yes, 


ma’am,” Bridget replied, “I’ve lots of them.” “Then why didn’t 
you bring them with you?” she was asked. “Well, to tell you © 


the truth,” 


explained Bridget, “they’re like my photographs— ° 


none of them do me justice!”—Christian Science Monitor. 


A telephone operator in a Midwestern city answered an 


agitated signalling from a pay station, and heard a tearful 
feminine voice: “Operator, can I have my nickel back? Albert ‘ 
won’t speak to me!” ' 


—Telebriefs. 
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A Mother Finds 


Solace In God 


Geraldine Hertz 


JN order to be a good Catholic 

mother in our material world, 
many things are necessary, the 
most important of which is a sim- 
ple acceptance in the mind of all 
duties. Complete resignation to 
the will of God in all things. And 
this simple attitude is not as sim- 
ple as it sounds. It is not arrived 
at without constant work and 
desire for it, and how many many 
times do we fall short. We must 
remember that to gain this resig- 
nation our guide can be spiritual 
reading. 


But the cardinal sin of the mod- 
ern mother is to be too busy to 
study for her station in life. When 
all physical cares have been at- 
tended to, a certain pride insists 
that we at least straighten the 
house. But where is the insistence 
that compels us to spend yet an- 
other hour in spiritual reading? 


The habit of spiritual reading 
was hard for me to form, because 
I wanted to digest it all, every 
shred, and I could fairly hear my 
mind chewing the material I fed 
it. As a convert, I began my read- 
ing because I felt I should know 
more, and then more and more, 
even when the going was dull. 


But then the duties of the fam- 
ily began to encroach on my read- 


ing time. At the very time when 
I needed the extra strength it gave 
me, I slowly diminished the time 
that I felt I could spare. 


I, who had felt the sting of re- 
buke when I joined the Church, 
had gladly given up my Protestant 
social ties for the satisfying en- 
richment that conversion brings. 
Being married to a good Catholic 
man, and with the grace of God, 
I had gradually increased my fam- 
ily until now there are eight of us. 


Having overcome the social 
ostracism that conversion had 
brought at first, I now had to face 
gracefully a flood of birth control 
information that was as insulting 
to my intelligence as it was to my 
moral stamina. Superior smiles I 
must somehow answer with humil- 
ity, and common sense, neither of 
which came easily to me. I need- 
ed spiritual guidance, and in my 
reading and my prayers, I found 
it. But still I didn’t recognize the 
source of my guidance. I merely 
read because I wanted to, because 
it gave me a feeling of well-being. 


Then, at this point, I be- 
came too busy to read. To sew a 
button on was more important. To 
bake bread today was more im- 
portant. (The little ones like cin- 
namon rolls, and who can afford 
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to buy ’em?) To make strawberry 
jam was more important. The 
garden begged to be harvested. 
There was a family to feed. When 
the work slowed down toward bed- 
time, there was mending that 
wouldn’t wait until winter. Who 
wanted to walk into church with 
her hem down? 


Right there, with work to do 
and problems to solve that would 
make many a woman gasp at the 
thought of them, my spiritual read- 
ing had come to a standstill. With 
the love and blessing and grace of 
God; handed to me on a gold plat- 
ter at every turn, I ceased to earn, 
daily, the graces that were handed 
to me. 

Even then, in God’s goodness, 
He didn’t turn from me. It was J 
who gradually reverted to my 
childhood thinking of Why? 
What’s the use? What good am I 
anyway? 

For a while the change was not 
too noticeable. Small blessings 
continued to shower me. The new 
baby needed another sweater. But 
the need was scarcely felt when a 
gift came in the mail from a dis- 
tant relative—a sweater for the 
baby. 

Cherries were ripe, and it looked 
like rain. If they cracked, there’d 
be no cherries canned. There was 
no time, and we were already 
working at full capacity. 

The family dressed for tree 
climbing, and we spent the Fourth 
of July in the trees. To our sur- 
prise, it turned into a picnic, and 
from somewhere came so much 
extra energy that we sang as we 


worked. We tried to teach our 
six-year-old the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, and thought aloud to the chil- 
dren how very lucky we were, on 
the Fourth of July, that we had the 
choice of whether we’d work for 
our holiday. It didn’t matter that 
the choice had been made a few 
years before, when we decided that 
with God’s help we could certain- 
ly provide for a family. The orig- 
inal choice was ours. 

Amid all this abundant happi- 
ness, a change began to take place 
within me. An inferiority complex 
that I'd long forgotten began to 
reassert itself. I began to be con- 
trary, and just as useless as I 
thought I was. It didn’t matter 
what anyone wanted, I wasn’t in- 
terested. I, who had always en- 
joyed swimming, suddenly couldn’t 
see any sense in it. Who wanted 
to can fruit all day and swim all 
evening, anyway? I was tired. 
When the family wanted to spend 
an evening at the Drive-in theater, 
I didn’t want to. The only place 
for the 2-month-old baby was on 
my lap, and it was too warm. Be- 
sides, what if she’d cry? 

Oh, it didn’t make sense, any 
of it. Even a sudden preoccupa- 
tion with my figure discouraged 
me. I was ten pounds overweight, 
and knew that a few days of con- 
centration would straighten me 
out. But I wanted to eat the fresh 
fruit. It came only once a year. 
And my mirror continued to give 
me the facts without mercy. 

I knew that it had always been 
my desire to let my husband han- 
dle the troublesome financial end 
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of things. (In our case, merely let- 
ting the money rest momentarily 
in the pocket before it goes on its 
way.) In my sudden contrariness, 
however, I wondered why I never 
saw any of it. 

I wanted something. I didn’t 
know what. I only knew that I 
was discouraged and angry and 
contrary and unhappy. Time that 
could have been spent to good use, 
I spent crying. The whole moun- 
tain of work that faced me each 
morning became unbearable, and 
so I suddenly refused to do any 
of it. 

I know it was wrong. I knew it 
then, too. And for the moment I 
didn’t care. Sitting in the kitch- 
en in the early morning surround- 
ed by breakfast dishes, I was fill- 
ed with a new wave of despair, 
and I burst into helpless tears. 
Through my tears I glanced angrily 
around the kitchen—from the cru- 
cifix, to the calendar, to a por- 
trait of the Holy Child that my 
mother had painted in oils for me 
one Christmas. There my glance 
came to rest. 

Much as Religious dedicate 
themselves to one Cause that is 
particularly for them, as my chil- 
dren had come, and I'd found my 
work burdensome, I'd looked at 
the portrait and humbly felt my- 
self dedicated to holy childhood. 
Not because I'd ever willed it, but 
because He had. Id smiled at the 
picture so many times and felt re- 
newed with patience and small 
glimpses of Him in the little things 
the children did. 

“I have so much to do,” I whis- 
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pered upward, now, “I can’t go on 
like this. It isn’t fair to them 
when I behave like this. I don’t 
want to set an example like this.” 


Then suddenly I remembered a 
thought Fulton Oursler’s 
“Why I Know There Is a God” 
which I'd read last summer. It 
concerned itself with attitudes; 
that a job only seems hard when 
we see it from the wrong attitude. 


I wanted to remember the exact 


. words, so I took the book from the 


bookcase and thumbed through it, 
at first searching for the missing 
quotation, and then beginning to 
read. But at this point it was 
not meaty enough for me. I need- 
ed something that would dig into 
my brain and pull out the weeds 
that had suddenly sprung up 
there. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen’s 
“Peace Of Soul,” which Id already 
read twice seemed more appropri- 
ate to the moment. 

The baby began to cry, and I 
sat down to read as I fed her. The 
first chapter, on “Frustration,” was 
just what I needed. By the time 
I'd finished chapter two, “The 
Philosophy of Anxiety,” I felt 
washed clean of the naked misery 
that had been clouding my every 
thought. All the tangles in my 
brain seemed to have loosened and 
straightened themselves out. I 
could feel my feet being planted 
firmly in the right direction again, 
and the love that had always been 
the guiding force of our home was 
there, stronger and more glad than 
ever. God had not deserted me. 
I had deserted Him, and all I 
needed was to want to come back. 
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What did it matter that I was 
a slave? I was a slave to Love, be- 
cause that was precisely what I 
wanted to be. But I must be care- 
ful not to take pride in that. It 
had been my pride in my own de- 
cisions that was the seat of my 
trouble. After I gladly gave up 
my social life, my freedom from 
work, then all the energy of the 
evil that was left in me went to 
work to build an enormous pride 
in the fact that I'd done all these 
things voluntarily. I had always 
made it clear, for example, when 
my friends gave me solicitous birth 
control advice, that I had a family 
because that was what I wanted. 
Not because God wanted it. That 
would have sounded silly. 


All my life, I had done things of 
my own free will, and I wanted 
desperately to retain that free will. 
My conflict had come as a result 
of an irresistible will meeting an 
immovable object—my family. 

A good mother, when her baby 
cries in the night, doesn’t ask her- 
self whether she wants to get up 
and trot downstairs for the inevit- 
able glass of water. 


but with His hel p, into the 
ions and need: the 


she is to be the good mother, the 
good example, the saint that she 
wants to be, then she must give up 
not part of her, but all of her. To 
have her large family and give only 
part of herself is to be swamped; 
to let God have her will for every 
waking hour is not only to give 
good service, but to attain a hap- 
piness that this world can offer in 
no other way. 


But a free will does not loosen 
itself and drop away. Only by the 
constant feeding of spiritual 
thoughts can the weak will of man 
be kept under control; can be kept 
sufficiently under control that it 
may be given back to Him. 


If those who live in the cloister, 
with holy reminders of their des- 
tiny everywhere, must use spiritual 
reading and spiritual thought for 
their salvation, how much more 
desperately do we mothers need 
that same thing? We must balance 
not one load, but two. We de- 
sire sanctity just as the Religious 
do; and we must at the same time 
be fair with our creditors and feed 
and clothe our children. We must 
be business-like, and we must be 
holy. The two do not easily com- 
bine. Only with God’s merciful 
help can such a combination exist. 

A mother must never be too 
busy for spiritual reading, for it is 
the.. food that feeds her charity 
and her love. It sharpens her mind 
and directs it, and dissolves her 
will into the will of those who need 
her. There is nothing that can 


take its place or answer the mod- 
ern, atheistic questions of society 
in a better way. 


er doesn’t sit at the dinner table a 
while the children serve her. It’s ‘ 
the other way around. Her job ip 
is service. 4 
As a mother, her most precious r 
gift to her family and to God is . 
the serving up to them, with every 
gees the gift of her own free 
Her precious store of opin- 
-  jons must be swallowed and merg- 
ed into the will not only of God, 
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Back to the Kitchen Table 


BY CHARLES ELWELL 


Hew long has it been since you 
got down that old family 
Monopoly set and had a good 
battle royal right on your own 
kitchen table? Years? Then let me 
tell you what happened in our 
neighborhood when we tried it. 


Faced with the expense of hav- 
ing our first child, my wife and I 
had to give up our weekly movie 
(an outlay of $6.40 per month) and 
look for some less costly entertain- 
ment. 


Since another couple we knew 
were in the same fix, the four of 
us got together one night and de- 
cided without much enthusiasm 
that we might as well try one of 
those old parlor games we had 
hidden away in the closet. Com- 
pared with the movie playing at 
the local theater, the prospect did- 
n't look too bright, but neverthe- 
less we dusted off the old Monop- 
oly cards and set sail around the 
board. 

One hour, six arguments, and 
three cups of coffee later, the 
movies were running a very poor 
second to a fine set of property I 
was developing around Park Place 
and the Boardwalk. Dorothy, my 
wife, was getting rich on the rail- 
roads she owned, while Bill was 
cornering hotels on St. Charles 
Place and his wife was pe 
bankruptcy. 


In the meantime, two complaints 
had come in from down the street 
about the loud shouting and laugh- 
ter, and our kitchen had gradually 
filled with curious neighbors who 
took up positions behind our seats 
and followed each move with 
words of advice, and “No, no, no’s” 
with slapping of the foreheads. 


Midway through the second 
game, someone had produced an 
old Parcheesi set, another table had 
been cleared, and ten of us in all 
were hard at it. 


Next came a Chinese-Checker 
board, a card table in the front 
room, and a pound of coffee 
thrown in as a group donation. 


We finished up finally at two 
o'clock that morning . . . fifteen of 
us in all! 


Since that night almost a year 
ago, these neighborhood get-to- 
gethers have come to be a ritual 
which even the “jitter bug” set 
wouldn’t miss if Harry James was ‘ 
blowing his horn down at the high 
school gym. 


A large chart has been drawn 
up, with names of all the partici- 
pants and their respective weekly 
standings, and I admit it, I couldn’t 
tell you how the Yankees won the 
pennant race. 


What is the cost of all this? 
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About twenty five cents a month 
per person. Under our rules, each 
family buys a new game (average 
cost $2) every six months, donates 
a quarter of a pound of coffee per 
meeting, and brings it’s own 
smokes. 

Chances are you won't start off 
with a group of more than four, 
but unless I miss my guess, the 
shouting and hilarity that follow 
will attract a crowd of spectators 
who are hardly going to stand 
around and give you their tips. 


Before all this happens, how- 


ever, I must insert one final word 
of caution. Outlaw (1) the carrying, 
or presence of any object which 
could conceivably be used as a 
lethal weapon; (2) all talk of going 
back to Mother until three days 
after the game has been completed. 


You may laugh at this brother, 
but if you think I’m kidding, just 
wait until you try to buy up some 
of your wife’s mortgaged property. 
Shell have plenty to say about 
you (perhaps even your ancestry), 
and she isn’t going to wait until 
the guests go home either. 


“Could I have the question 


please .... perhaps 
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You'll Enjoy and Be Helped by 


Rey. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


jz has long been customary in the 
Church for priests and religious 
to make an annual retreat. In fact, 
the Church is insistent that they 
do so. The practice has very much 
indeed to commend it. It serves as 
an excellent spiritual refresher for 
those who make it. It renews and 
revitalizes their spiritual lives. 


In view of the value of this re- 
ligious practice it can hardly be 
surprising that not a few lay people 
also from time to time seek an op- 
portunity to take advantage of it. 
Two large national organizations, 
one for laymen and one for lay- 
women exist to encourage the prac- 
tice. As a result of their activity the 
growth of special retreats for lay- 
men and for laywomen has been 
very appreciable over the past de- 
cade and more. 

But our interest here is in still 
another kind of retreat, namely, 
the family retreat. This is a retreat 
for husband and wife. It provides 
the two with an opportunity to re- 
new their spiritual lives together. 
It does not, as is the case with the 
customary retreat for the individual 
man or woman, seek to focus at- 
tention on the whole gamut of 
Christian living. But rather does 
it center exclusively on the spiri- 


THE 
FAMILY 
RETREAT 


tual aspects of Christian marriage 
and on the ways and means by 
which family life can best be made 
to serve as a medium for the sanc- 
tification of husband and wife and 
of their children. In doing so it at 
the same time serves as a powerful 
bulwark against the forces of sec- 


_ularism that are invading so many 


homes of the day. 


More specifically, the family re- 
treat places emphasis on matters 
such as the following: 


It recalls the profound dignity 
of Christian marriage as a sacra- 
ment, as a symbol of the union of 
Christ with His Spouse, the 
Church, and as a unit in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. 


It seeks to give the retreatants 
a picture of the Christian home at 
its best. 


It calls attention to the possi- 
bilities of the home as a place for 
the practice of the Christian vir- 
tues by the grownups, and as a 
school for teaching them to the 
young. 

It reminds of the duties assumed 
in marriage and family life. 


It recalls the correct moral law 
in marriage. 
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It urges the revival and the re- 
introduction into the home of those 
simple religious practices which in 
the Ages of Faith brought Chris- 
tian family life to such full bloom. 


The family retreat seldom ex- 
tends over more than a day. In 
fact, it frequently lasts only a half 
day. The main reason for this 
brevity is the fact that usually a 
considerable number of those mak- 
ing the retreat are parents of young 
children and these cannot be left 
on their own. Substitutes can be 
found to take the parents’ place 
for a short time. But it is not so 
easy—nor is it feasible—to supplant 
the parents for long periods. Often 
relatives care for -the children. 
Again, teachers or other volunteer 
workers take charge of them as 
a group for the few hours the par- 
ents are absent for the family re- 
treat exercises. . 


The ideal is that the family re- 
treat be held on a parish basis. If 
a special Mass is said for the re- 
treatants in the mornings the ser- 
mon of the Mass should be es- 
pecially for them. Then, in the 
afternoon—the most satisfactory 
time by far has proved to be from 
1:30 to 5:30-—the following pro- 
gram is carried out, preferably in a 
hall, with the exception of the 
closing service which is held in the 
church. 


Three or four separate discourses 
by the retreat master, covering the 
topics already indicated. 

An examination of conscience, 
the retreat director suggesting 
questions to help with the examina- 
tion. 


One: or two opportunities for 
prayer in quiet, husband and wife 
making a visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament or reciting the rosary, or 
a part thereof, together. 

An opportunity to ask questions 
of the priest who conducts the 
exercises. 

A closing family holy hour is 
held in the church and consists of 
the following: 

Prayers to the Holy Family. 

Consecration of the family to 
the Sacred Heart. 

An appropriate sacred hymn or 
two. 

Renewal of the marriage prom- 
ises. 

Recitation of the pledge to 
Christian marriage. 

Benediction with the Most Bless- 
ed Sacrament. 


The Te Deum. 


The children may well attend 
the Family Holy Hour. 


There may, of course, be some 
variation from the foregoing ina 
the program of a family retreat, 
depending either on the views and 
wishes of the priest conducting the 
exercises or on particular circum- 
stances of a place. However, the 
program described closely repre- 
sents the norm that has generally 
been followed, and that, where fol- 
lowed, has been found satisfactory. 


A few words might well be ad- 
ded about things that should not 
be included in the retreat. Such 
are, for instance, the following: 

Economic problems. 

Medical problems. 
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Problems of child training. 
Problems of marital adjustment. 


There will be the temptation 
from time to time to discuss these. 
And they are certainly important. 
But the fact is that a variety of 
other media have been developed 
for giving them attention—confer- 
ences, special courses, forums, dis- 
cussion clubs, institutes and the 
like—and there is no need for mak- 
ing them a part of the retreat. The 
limited time of the retreat should 
not be expended in discussing 
them. That time should be kept 
entirely for strictly spiritual mat- 
ters. There is the further considera- 
tion that the retreat is given by a 
priest. He usually has no special 
equipment for dealing with the 
aforementioned problems. 


The family retreat idea is a 
growing movement today. It had, 
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as a matter of fact, been well under 
way before the recent war. But 
that catastrophe brought it, like so 
many other plausible activities, to 
a temporary halt. Since the close 
of the war, however, it has again 
taken hold and is today speedily 
gaining momentum. The Bishops 
specifically recommended it in 
their 1949 Statement on “The 
Christian Family.” Enthusiasm for 
it is much in evidence among the 
members of both clergy and Jaity. 
Members of the laity who have had 
the opportunity to make one such 
retreat are universally eager to 
make a second, a third, and more. 


There seems little doubt now 
that this important movement bids 
fair soon to become universal. If 
it really becomes so, the spiritual 
results will be well nigh incalcu- 
lable. 


Taxes - - - Yours And Mine 


A Family Digest reader in renewing his subscription 
suggests an article on “taxes now levied on U.S. citizens, which, 


to me, seem awfully high.” 


Taxes are awfully high. Our Federal Government’s expenses 
are now greater than was the entire national income of all 
eitizens of the country twenty years ago. 

In the year 1900 Federal taxes averaged $3.88 per person— 
man, woman and child. They were up to $50 in World War I. In 
World War II they rose to $318. Now they are to take an 
average of $472 from every individual in the nation. 


In a little more than fifty years, taxes have been multiplied 


by more than 120 times. Yet our Government will operate at a 
deficit in the next fiscal year. If the budget were to be balanced, 
the tax would have to be increased $250 above the peak of World 
War II. 

What’s ahead? Continued inflation? Bankruptcy? Social- 
ism? 


Have you ever been challenged 


by a little guy? 


Wanna Wastle? 


L. J. HUBER 


ROP that dictionary! That is 

if you have just picked it up 
to find out what the title of this 
loose piece of literature might 
mean. Drop it because you will 
never find the words in the dic- 
tionary. And don’t try to beat your 
brain worrying what kind of for- 
eign words are being used on you. 
Or, if you happen to be a student 
of Sanskrit and are hoping that 
you might run across the phrase 
when you get to the advanced 
stages of the study, perish the 
thought and let it die a natural 
death. 


Because wanna wastle is under- 
stood only by the chosen people 
who happen to be fathers, espec- 
ially fathers of boys. Long before 
we got that way we knew what 
it meant but only because we hap- 
pened to be particularly observant 
on a certain occasion. Our initia- 
tion into the fraternity got its 
start on the night Benny Jones 
came home with a badly torn pair 
of pants. Benny was only five at 
the time. His dad saw him running 
down the street. His speed was 
slowed by a slight limp. 


“What’s wrong, Benny?” asked 
his dad. 


“I hurt my knee,” Benny told 
him. 


“Bad?” 
“Tt can hardly walk,” the kid 
said. 


“You seem to be able to run 
pretty well.” 


“Yes, but it’s awful hard for me 
to walk.” 


“How did you get hurt?” 


“Tommy wanted to wastle so I 
wastled with him.” 

“Oh, you were wrestling with 
Tommy. Let me see it.” 

Joe gave us the wink and pulled 
the lad closer to him. He pulled 
the torn trousers aside and the net 
result of the injury showed a small 
red mark. Just enough to indicate 
that there had been a bump. 

“I think you'll get the Purple 
Heart for that, Benny,” he said. 

“What's that, daddy?” 

“Never mind. Run in and tell 
your mother to put something on 
it. She'll have something in the 
medicine cabinet.” 

The lad stopped and took stock 
of the situation. It seemed to us 
that he heaved .a half-sigh of re- 
lief because nothing had been said 
about the hole-in-one-clothing. He 
took a step and turned back. 

“You wanna wastle, daddy?” he 


said. 
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“Not just now. I'll take you on 
after a while.” 


That satisfied the kid. He ran to- 
ward the house. Joe started talk- 
ing about something else, but we 
didn’t hear him. Our mind had 
gone off on a tangent that was far 
from Joe’s words. We realized that 
we had just seen a perfect father- 
son relationship, When Benny 
challenged his dad to wrestle he 
had struck a chord that belonged 
only to them. For no apparent rea- 
son we realized that here was a 
pair of people who could show us 
something. We decided to watch. 


Only a few days later they were 
repairing the screen door. Benny 
was made a very important part 
of the plan. He was even permit- 
ted to drive a nail that his dad 
had started for him. What did it 
matter if it did bend and Joe had 
to replace it? And what did it 
matter if he did the same to the 
second nail? He got the third nail 
right into place. What mattered 
most was that Benny was a part 
of the picture. 


Then there was the clothes post 
hole to be dug. Joe could have 
done it much easier and quicker 
without Benny. But Benny was on 
hand with his small shovel and 
ready to lend a hand. Joe picked 
some of the dirt loose and threw 
out several shovel loads of it. Then 
he stood back and let Benny get 
into the job. What did it matter if 
he got in the way? What did it 
matter if he let more dirt fall back 
into the hole than his shovel got 
out of it? What did it matter if he 
did hold up the job? It didn’t mat- 


ter to Joe. What was important to 
a was that Benny was helping 


Came the day when a truck 
driver delivered a load of logs. We 
saw the proceedings. It would have 
been very simple for Joe to take 
the logs and throw them through 
the cellar window. The logs were 
too big for Benny. Benny had a 
wagon. So Benny became a horse. 
Joe would load one log on the 
wagon, get behind it and push. 
Benny pulled. It must have taken 
almost an hour to do the job this 
way. Without the help of the horse 
the job could have been done in 
half that time. Benny got quite 
a kick out of being a horse. Joe got 
a bigger bang out of being the 
driver. 

We watched other incidents. 
Things that they did together 
which, ordinarily, would have 
gone unnoticed. It was only the 
wanna wastle incident that made 
us look more closely in the search 
for something we would have 
missed. 

We realized that Joe and Benny 
were more than father and son. 
They were also good friends. 
Later, when the title of father was 
bestowed upon us, we took to head 
and heart some of the things we 
had seen. We were glad we noticed 
them. Without them we would 
have missed a lot of fun. 

We learned from Joe and Benny 
that it was a lot of fun to work 
and play together. We learned it 
was a lot of fun just to be togeth- 
er. We learned to pray together. 
We showed the boys how to throw 
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a forward pass and a curve ball. 
We showed them how to use a 
screw driver and a plane. We re- 
membered how patient Joe had 
been when our irritable side show- 
ed itself. We showed them how to 
box. And, oh, yes, we showed them 
how to wastle. 

And we didn’t waste our time. 
Many times we have been chal- 
lenged to the things we taught 
them. They challenged us because 
they thought they could, by this 
time, do better than the teacher. 
And sometimes they could. 


Most fathers know what we 


mean. Those who don’t can be 
sorry for having missed something 
wonderful. To be challenged by 
them is to be put in their class. 
What could be more of a compli- 
ment? We know because, like Joe 
Jones, we have been challenged 
to wastle. 


That’s about all there is to it. 
But it is good advice to keep it 
in the wastling stage. You're in 
their class as long as they want to 
wastle. When they want to wrestle 
they’re talking to their own gener- 
ation. Be smart. Refuse the chal- 
lenge. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, MARCH 24-26 


Family Life Conference 


|F any group is thoroughly aware 

of the importance of the family, 
it is our great body of Catholic 
people. They grasp its many values 
to the individual child and grown- 
up and to the Church and the 
State. They understand its values 
as a means to natural happiness, 
and for the great majority of man- 
kind a medium for the attainment 
of happiness eternal, for working 
out their eternal salvation. 


In view of this, it is not at all 
surprising that Catholics are keen- 
ly aware of the fact that family life 
of our day has considerably weak- 
ened, that it shows not a few signs 


of serious disintegration. They are 
alert to the fact that even among 
Catholics family life has been de- 
trimentally affected. 


It is this situation that led to the 
initiation, some two decades ago, 
of the National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life, and the spon- 
soring of an annual meeting by it 
under the auspices of the Family 
Life Bureau of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. The an- 
nual national gathering of this 
body has for its purpose the laying 
bare of the causes of our sickened 
family situation and the suggesting 
of remedies for the evils that are 
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undermining its health. The Con- 
ference hopes to counteract effec- 
tively the evils that are hurting the 
family, and to build through posi- 
tive programs of action; a higher 
and finer family life thereby re- 
assuring again the full values of 
successful family living to our so- 
ciety. 

The work of the National Con- 
ference over the years has brought 
out the fact that the root causes 
of our disintegrated family life 
seem to be chiefly the following 
three great revolutions or changes: 
The industrial revolution; the revo- 
lution in ideas and ideals; the re- 
ligious revolution. 


The meaning of the terms should 
be quite apparent. By the indus- 
trial revolution is meant the great 
social change that has taken place 
over past decades as our civiliza- 
tion was transformed from a simple 
rural and village culture into a 
highly complex urbanized one. 


By the ideological revolution is 
meant the great ferment of ideas 
and ideals that has led to a gradual 
rejection of traditional Christian 
principles by millions in our midst, 
and the substitution of pagan ideas 
and ideals. 


By the religious revolution is 
meant the great revolt from the 
Church, but particularly that revolt 
as it has worked itself out in the 
form of a secularized or irreligious 
society. 

It was at countering effectively 
the harmful results of these root 
causes that have been disturbing 
and disrupting family life that the 
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programs of the Family Life Bu- 
reau and the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life have 
been aimed over the years. Thus, 
much effort has been centered in 
bringing back into the home again 
interests that formerly were com- 
monplace there, but which were 
driven out in great part through 
urbanization. 


So, too, was attention directed 
toward eliminating the economic 
evils, such as inadequate housing 
and income, and mothers in in- 
dustry brought on by the revolu- 
tion in industry. 

A great amount of energy was 
expended in countering the false 
ideology that had infiltrated fami- 
lies. No longer was this task now 
left to the Sunday sermon and the 
Catechism class. A large number 
of other media—discussion groups, 
institutes, conferences, conventions, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clubs, family re- 
treats, a popular literature, etc.— 
were developed and energetically 
put to use throughout the country. 


More important still were the 
efforts centered in counteracting 
the secularized or religiousless 
home life that resulted from the re- 
ligious revolution. The aim in this 
case was mainly to return to the 
old Christian ideal of the home as 
a little church, to foster religious 
devotions and practices within the 
family circle. 


Much has been accomplished in 
this regard over the past twenty 
years. But this is a matter of such 
fundamental importance that at the 
1952 Conference even greater em- 
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phasis will be placed upon it than 
has’ been done in any single year 
that has gone before. 

The 1952 Convention will be 
held at Columbus, Ohio, in mid- 
Lent—March 24-26. Members of 
the National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life from all parts of 
the country will attend. Other in- 
dividuals who are not members 
are free to attend and undoubtedly 
will do so in large numbers. Such 
has been the case in former years. 
Many, too, will participate in their 
home parishes, through a family 
holy hour that will be held there 
the same evening that the Con- 
vention will close with identically 
the same devotion in St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral at Columbus. Great 
numbers more will be able to fol- 
low the convention program in 
some measure through convention 
stories that will appear in the 
Catholic and secular press and on 
radio programs. To all of these per- 
haps a brief preview of the Con- 
ference program here in the pages 
of The Family Digest will be of 
interest. 

The following topics, will indi- 
cate what will at least be the high- 
lights of the program: altar and 
home; celebrating family religious 


milestones; the home a school of 
the spiritual life; the theology of 
Christian marriage; family retreats; 
family religious interests; mar- 
riage forums—for the teenager, for 
the engaged, for the newlywed-; 
marriage counseling; parent educa- 
tion or child care and _ training; 
family recreational interests; hous- 
ing geared to family needs; Holy 
Family Guilds; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clubs; family life institutes; the 
Encyclical on the liturgy, Mediator 
Dei, as it applies to family life. 


Some of the aforementioned 
topics will be dealt with in panels. 
Full sessions, and even several ses- 
sions, will be devoted to a number 
of them. Others will be covered by 
single addresses. From the whole 
will unquestionably come - many 
ideas and suggestions that are 
bound to prove helpful to all who 
are interested in promoting in any 
way that better and higher family 
life in which centers the very pur- 
pose of the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life. It is hoped 
that there are many such. All of 
them can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are not only 
interested in. a highly important 
movement, but in one that today 
is showing very definite progress. 


Self-Condemning Russians 


The text of a litany in a new edition of a prayer book was 
submitted to the Soviet censors in Berlin for approval. One 
invocation read, “That thou mayest grant us a God-fearing 
government.” Another was, “That Thou mayest free the vic- 
tims of unjust violence from all oppression.” 

Both were blue-penciled.—_NCWC. 
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A CONVERT SAYS 


St. Joseph Understands 


N. E. JOYCE 


SANT Joseph is known every- 

where as patron of the universal 
Church. He is accepted among 
Catholics as the foster-father of 
Our Lord, as beloved spouse of 
the Blessed Virgin, as head of the 
Holy Family — but when I, a con- 
vert, mention to other Catholics my 
particular devotion to him, nine 
out of ten seem to think it strange. 
Even priests and religious seem 
surprised that a convert should 
have a special devotion to him. 
For my part, it is so logical that 
it seems to me he should be known 
as patron of all converts. 


My interest in Saint Joseph be- 
gan before I entered the Church. 
I became curious to know what 
the Catholic Church taught be- 
cause I met two nuns, Sisters of 
Saint Joseph, whom I admired so 
much that I wanted to know why 
they were Catholics, why they 
were nuns, and why they belonged 
to an order specially devoted to 
Saint Joseph. 

It involved some work for me 
to find out why those two Sisters 
were Catholics. One has to read 
and study to get through the tra- 
ditional fog of mistaken ideas and 
garbled stories which most non- 
Catholics, myself included, usually 
have about the Church. However, 
it was easy to find out why one 


might become devoted to Saint 
Joseph, once having received the 
gift of Faith. To give hima second 
thought is to recognize the qual- 
ities which endeared him to Mary 
and to Jesus and which make him, 
now, the understanding friend and 
faithful intercessor for us on earth. 


To begin with, I was grateful 
to Saint Joseph. Members of his 
religious congregation had led me 
into the Church. Not by preaching 
or even mentioning their faith, but 
by the manner in which they were 
doing their work: quietly, without 
ostentation, competently, serenely, 
faithfully, with an unspoken but 
clear confidence that they were 
doing what God willed that they 
should do. In a word, they were 
living their lives as Saint Joseph 
lived his, although that did not oc- 
cur to me until later. All that I 
noticed at first was their peace of 
mind, and it aroused my curiosity. 
There had to be a reason for such 
uncommon serenity in a day when 
mental unrest seems almost univer- 


I began to reflect about what 
was known about Saint Joseph not 
long after I was received into the 
Church. There was not much in 
the Bible about him, but I soon 
realized that what there was furn- 
ished enough material for inspir- 
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ation and imitation to last anyone 
a lifetime: his humility, his faith- 
fulness, his kindnes, his unques- 
tioning submission to God’s will 
for him, his purity, his justice, his 
dependability, the humble way he 
did his work until he died — as 
quietly and unostentatiously as he 
had lived. 


It is impossible, I think, for a 
convert to consider the character 
of Saint Joseph without becoming 
devoted to him. One does not ac- 
quire the gift of faith as an adult 
without realizing the enormity of 
the gift and one’s individual un- 
worthiness to receive it. One won- 
ders over and over, “Why me?” 
and the moment when one might 
begin to take it for granted, con- 
tact with one’s friends who are not 
Catholics makes one wonder all 
over again: “Why do I have the 
Faith and not they?” Saint Joseph 
knew what it was like to be singled 
out to receive a gift he felt un- 
worthy of, when he was told he 
was to be the foster-father of the 
Son of God. Saint Joseph, there- 
fore, understands how a convert 
feels. 


Perhaps one might consider 
Saint Joseph the first convert to 
Christianity himself. There is no 
actual proof, I think, that the Vis- 
itation occurred before Joseph was 
told by the angel in his dream that 
Mary’s Child was to be the Son 
of God. He believed. Could not 
that make him the first convert? 


Be that as it may, to one enter- 
ing the Church as an adult, there 
are many other things to make a 
convert realize that Saint Joseph 


understands every joy and every 
difficulty one might meet. 


Coming into the Church is a 
bit like dropping from a parachute 
into a foreign country. There are 
new ways to learn, and the langu- 
age (not just the liturgy, but the 
common, everyday terminology) is 
strange. One is forever running in- 
to some custom one hadn’t known 
about. It is sometimes hard to talk 
to the cradle Catholics because 
just about the time that you think 
you know their ‘language’ they 
start using some strange idioms 
that can’t be translated literally. 
Saint Joseph had to get up in the 
middle of the night and start out 
for Egypt. He had no time to learn 
the language. Obviously, Saint 
Joseph knows how I feel. 


Having lived in the workaday 
world for some years, my admira- 
tion for one who lived and worked 
all his life in a quiet, faithful, com- 
petent performing of his craft is 
necessarily boundless. Doing the 
same job day after day for years 
can sometimes grow tiresome, even 
though one really enjoys one’s 
work. It is not a small achieve- 
ment, to my mind, to keep on the 
job for years and still do it faith- 
fully and competently, without 
creating a fuss over something 
once in a while. Saint Joseph, help 
me do my job your way! 


There are times when the prob- 
lems I have, arising out of this far 
stricter way of life I now try to 
live by, seem to me too big to 
handle alone. I hunt a confidante 
to talk to, and I want someone who 
is trustworthy, whom I can depend 
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on to listen at any itme, who won't 
betray a confidence or let me 
down. 


God Himself trusted Saint Jos- 
eph. That was reason enough for 
me to try him. He hasn’t let me 
down either. He listens to the lit- 
tle problems as well as the big 
ones. He never says, “Go away, 
I've got enough other problems to 
take care of, more important than 
yours.” He takes care of my diffi- 
culties even when I forget to ask 
him to. He doesn’t quit the job 
even if he’s neglected now and 
then. (Memo to me: remember 
that the next time you feel you're 
being neglected or unappreciated!) 

A convert’s first few years in the 
Church include many experiences 
which could be compared to those 
of physical childhood. As an infant 
one learns to walk. As 2 convert, 
one discovers that life vithin the 
Mystical Body is more like moun- 
tain climbing than walking. The 
road to Heaven is not graded for 
easy walking. For instance, one is 
barely inside the Church before 
one ‘meets’ the canonized saints. 
To me, hearing stories of their vir- 
tues was like being shown some 
20,000 ft. mountain peaks while I 
stood, already breathless, just at 
sea level. 

I was a bit appalled to be told, 
“That way lies Heaven,” until I 
found Saint Joseph beckoning his 
way and realized that among the 
saints, he stands higher than all 
save the Blessed Virgin. Yet his 
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way was simple, unspectacular, 
and did not end in martyrdom. 

Before I had ever heard of the 
Little Flower, I realized that Saint 
Joseph’s way to sanctity was one 

the common man or woman to 
follow, the millions of us whose 
lives will never be spectacular, but 
who may still achieve, through his 
guidance, the presence of God. It 
is an infinitely encouraging way to 
anyone who, like myself, comes 
into the Church having never 
heard much about the saints, and 
who finds them on the whole a 
little frightening. 

A convert may feel a bit like an 
orphan now and then, if his fam- 
ily doesn’t follow him into the 
Church. It’s not self-pity so much 
as sheer loneliness at being unable 
to share with those one loves, the 
experiences which means so much. 
That's when Saint Joseph shines 
most truly. It was his mission on 
earth to be a foster-father, and he 
is being one still. Day in and day 
out. Rain or shine. Twenty-four 
hours a day. Week-days and Sun- 
days. Until the very moment of 
death — and most particularly 
then. 

Dear Saint Joseph, foster-father 
and beloved patron, pray for those 
who have reason to know how 


great is your fatherly care of them, . 


but even more particularly pray 
for and watch over those who need 
and have not discovered you, the 
greatest foster-father who ever 
lived. 


It’s easy to tell a real gentleman — he’s courteous even 


when not trying to impress someone. 
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Mrs. Chip - Saint 


Stanley M. Kenney 


A Short Story 


| AST Sunday our pastor exhorted 

the congregation, especially the 
mothers, to pattern their daily liv- 
ing after the Holy Family. He 
said we could all become saints 
by including God in whatever we 
do. He also stressed the importance 
of fulfilling one’s obligations, to 
God, one’s country, and to the 
family. 

“No need,” he said, “For you to 
bear torturous persecution. No 
need to punish your God-given 
body with sharp thongs and chains. 
All God expects of each and every 
one of you is to live according to 
His law. Whether you are a doctor, 
lawyer, or just a common house- 
wife, sainthood is right at your 
very doorstep, and can be earned 
by unselfishly fulfilling your re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Then he told a true story of a 
mother with ten children, who 
tried to the best of her ability to 
bring up her brood to maturity. 
He said not one mother in a hund- 
red in these modern times could 
face such a problem with equani- 
mity. 

“I was personally acquainted 
with this God-fearing family for 
years,” he began. “She has passed 
to her final reward, but her child- 
ren and grandchildren, and great- 


grandchildren are visible proof of 
the sacrifice gladly borne by this 
good woman. 


“Let us know her as Mrs. Chip, 
for expediency’s sake. In truth, this 
woman’s name would sound for- 
eign and unpronounceable to your 
ears. She emigrated from Poland 
in childhood. Catherine Chip was 
not pretty as the world defines 
beauty. With her large brood, she 
had little time for cosmetics and 
hair-dos. Like many of the early 
immigrants of that era, Catherine 
and her husband worked and 
saved to own a home of their own. 
They worried about the mortgage 
payments just like many of you do. 
IlIness was no stranger in the Chip 
household, but after the first few 
children were born, Catherine 
knew more about children’s dis- 
eases than many doctors of that 
time. 


“Catherine was blessed with 
good health and a strong body. 
The clothes were washed in a 
wooden tub, and the garden spad- 
ed by hand. Her husband worked 
ten hours a day as a laborer in the 
local railroad shops, receiving less 
than $1.25 per day. Picture to 
yourself the scrimping needed to 
clothe and feed such a large fam- 
ily on that pittance! Picture to 
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yourselves the total resignation of 
such a woman before God! Try to 
imagine yourselves in her place, 
almost daily scrubbing clothes; 
baking dozens of loaves of bread 
and pies; making over dresses and 
obtaining material for new ones! 
And mind you, not one of those 
children became crippled from 
want of motherly care and love; 
not a single child succumbed to 
disease for want of efficient care! 


- “Naturally, Catherine went to 
Sunday Mass, and even on week- 
days, whenever possible, which 
was much oftener than many 
young wives do nowadays, who re- 
fuse the blessing of even one 
child! However, for a few years af- 
ter settling in Western New York, 
Catherine could attend Holy Mass 
only on occasion, for the only 
Catholic church in town was at a 
distance, and had to be reached 
on foot, as the streetcar fare was 
prohibitive in her case. But with 
her third child, came a Catholic 
church to her neighborhood, and 
to her joy, a Polish one. She felt 
very happy and contented when 
it was completed and saw her 
name and her husband’s engraved 
on one of the stained-glass win- 
dows. From then on all other 
troubles and tribulations became 
more than balanced by this great 
blessing of having a church almost 
at her door. 


“Now mind you, Catherine Chip 
was an ordinary housewife, or 
rather an ordinary housewife with 
extraordinary wisdom. There was 
no halo visible above her straight, 
knotted hair; no visible light show- 
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ing her the way. There were argu- 
ments and disagreements as in any 
household; differences between 
husband and wife as to the ad- 
visability of buying this or that, or 
allowing a child to do this or that. 

“The children, although loved 
and well-cared for, were not pam- 
pered and cajoled. Each did what 
he was capable of at the time. One 
sold papers, another, reaching 
fourteen, took employment in the 
local glass works. Stijl] another 
served as apprentice in the railroad 
machine shop. Each girl worked 
also, until the time of marriage. 
One worked in the silk mill, an- 
other helped with the dress mak- 
ing, eventually entering that field. 
They denied themselves things to 
put a brother through college. 

How many families do you see 
now with the oldest child getting 
married, while the youngest is yet 
to see the light of day? Still, from 
all outward appearances, the Chips 
were just an ordinary immigrant 
family, struggling for a living in 
this country of opportunity. They 
had left their own homeland; left 
loved friends, the dead and the liv- 
ing, to begin all over again in 
America. 


“However, Catherine Chip held 
close to one friend, and refused 
throughout her long life to part 
with Him. Each night the Holy 
Bible and the huge book of the 
Saints were read, each taking turns 
at the privileged task, until the 
love of God and neighbor was in- 
delibly stamped into each impres- 
sionable mind. And Sunday Mass 
was a must. No excuse was valid 
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enough to stay away from God. 
The Chip pew was always repre- 
sented, even though only one 
member could attend evening de- 


votions. 


“Although poor in_ worldly 
wealth, the Chips earned the re- 
spect of their neighbors. Cather- 
ine’s husband could borrow money 
from the bank, on his personal 
note, and his more wealthy friends 
held it a privilege to become his 
creditors. But the Chips, being 
taught in the hard school of ex- 
perience, knew better than to live 
on borrowed money, especially if 
that money was to be used for non- 
essentials. They paid off the mort- 
gage, brought up their brood wise- 
ly, and at the hour of her death, 
this common housewife’s home was 
much too small to accommodate 
all her friends. 


“My dear people, I know the 
mention of death is unpleasant to 
many of you. However, in men- 
tioning the earthly death of Cath- 
erine Chip, I wish to show you the 
pleasant side, not the sordid. Cath- 
erine had many children and 
grandchildren. Catherine prayed 
for a happy death. Catherine 
wished to die on the Feast of St. 
Joseph. As the end came nearer, 
all her friends and relatives were 
notified. Most of them hurried to 
her side, not bedside, for she re- 
fused to lie down, but sat in an 
easy chair praying and giving her 
children advice. The nuns from the 


parochial school paid daily visits, . 


for Catherine never forgot them, 
sending baskets of home-made 
goodies and fruit frequently. 


“While the younger and less ex- 
perienced nun sobbed, her superior 
smiled pleasantly, almost with joy. 
‘Our good friend and benefactor 
needs no tears. In fact, we'll need 
her help, for she has earned her 
place in Heaven. Her courage 
through three score and twelve 
years has smoothed the path to 
Christ. Mrs. Chip, do you hear me? 
Pray for us when you get There.’ 


“Catherine opened her weaken- 
ing lids, and smiled at her good 
friends. Her voice could not be 
heard across the room, but the 
nuns saw her lips move in prayer. 
This was Friday, and according to 
the physician, she had been living 
on borrowed time. Still one son had 
not arrived. Saturday would be 
the Feast of St. Joseph, and some- 
how, Catherine held on to the tiny 
spark of life throughout the night. 


“They insisted on putting her to 
bed, but she refused stubbornly. 
Yes, Catherine had human traits, 
and she could be stubborn when 
she knew she was in the right. She 
said she was not ready to die until 
her boy arrived. She said she could 
die in the chair as well, if not bet- 
ter than in her bed. So they left 
her there, sitting upright in the 
easy chair, like a queen surrounded 
by her subjects; for mind you, each 
and every child of hers, even 
though married and having child- 
ren of his or her own, obeyed her 
to the last. That obedience was one 
great blessing Catherine earned 
by being a wise mother. 


“Finally dawn began to streak 
through the windows. Most of the 
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younger members had fallen 
asleep. Catherine never lost hope 
of seeing her boy. She didn’t show 
surprise, only gladness when at last 
a car drove up and her son strode 
to her chair. ‘Thank God!’ she said 
in a weak whisper. ‘Now I’m ready 
to be put into bed. St. Joseph is 
waiting for me,’ and a few mo- 
ments after her wish was complied 
with, she emitted a long sigh, and 
passed peacefully away. 


“My dear friends in Christ. 
Catherine Chip, the mother of ten 
children believed in what she 
taught her large family. Busy as 
she was, she found time to pay her 
respects to the Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist. She not only knew every 
moment what each child was do- 
ing, but did many good deeds for 
others. Catherine never had to 
throw a party to gain friends; peo- 
ple were attracted to her by her 
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unselfishness, by her spirit of sac- 
rifice. 

“Just a few more words and I'll 
be through. Catherine Chip had 
the honor of her own son officiat- 
ing at her funeral, for you see, 
that boy she had been waiting for 
was a missionary stationed in a 
distant land. The entire family had 
made great sacrifices to send him 
through college, for Catherine had 
made an offering to the Giver of 
All, and God had heard her prayer. 

“Seven priests walked solemnly 
beside the hearse bearing the 
mortal remains of Catherine. Lead- 
ing the procession to the church 
was her priest-son. Instead of grief, 
the light of assurance shone in his 
face, for he, even more than the 
others, realized the goodness of 
Catherine Chip. You see, my dear 
friends, I was that priest, and 
Catherine was my mother!” 


“The Noble Silent Man” 


Looking around on the noisy inanity of the world—words 


with little meaning, actions with little worth, one loves to re- 
flect on the great empire of silence. The noble silent men, 
scattered here and there, each in his department; silently think- 
ing, silently working—of whom no morning newspaper makes 
mention.—From a letter to Charles Augustine Ward by Carlyle. 


Learning English 
Most Japanese in Tokyo make an effort to learn English, 
and they enjoy every opportunity they get to show off their 


4 knowledge. The other day, a ‘newly-employed Japanese bellboy 


in a Tokyo hotel knocked on a door on which a sign was sus- 


_ pended. When the American occupant of the room opened the 


door, the beaming bellboy proudly greeted him: “Good morning, 


Mister Wet Paint.”—Robert Trout, News Till Now (CBS) 
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THE right quote at the right time 

may strike you with more force 
and effect than a thirty minute 
speech or sermon, or a thousand 
written words. Analogously it is 
equivalent to the oriental proverb: 
“A picture is worth a thousand 


words.” 


The moment was no doubt a 
psychological one for me when, 
several months ago in the Family 
Digest, I read on the bottom of the 
very last page: “We broadcast 
daily by our conduct, and we nev- 
er know how many are watching 
us and are influenced by us.” That 
was all. It was just a filler, aptly 
located so that the trend of thought 
begun by it wouldn’t have to be 
interrupted by further reading. 
And this is what came to my mind. 

Just a few days before, I had 
been exchanging the day’s news in 
the village drug store with a re- 
tired rancher. As our drinks were 
drawn from the fountain, I offered 
him a cigarette. 

“No thanks. Quit smoking two 
months ago,” he said. 

That was a surprise to me, 
knowing he was a heavy smoker. 
I expressed my envy at his will 
power on breaking a habit of such 
long standing, and asked him the 
cause of his decision. 


Watch Your Broadcast ’ 


It might be showing 


Leo S. Williams 


“You were the cause. But you 
didn’t know it.” 


I was dumbfounded. 

“Do you remember,” he began, 
“when we had the last drink to- 
gether two months ago?” 

I nodded. 


“We were talking about Bony 
Joe, the veteran in your class then, 
and his bad drinking habits. It was 
a disease, we both said, just like 
any bad habit that a person car- 
ries for years is a disease. Awful 
hard to quit. Then you said some- 
thing that struck me between the 
eyes as hard as a cow’s hoof.” 

I listened intently, wondering 
just what words I'd said that bore 
such a strong influence. 

“You said,” he continued, “‘no 
matter how strong a habit is, no 
matter how long it has gone on, if 
a person wants to hard enough he 
can quit it.’ Well, sir, right then 
and there I flipped the cigarette I 
was smoking on to the floor. When 
I got out of the store I threw my 
pack away. I haven’t smoked since 
and I don’t intend to. I thought 
if a young fellow like you knows 
it can be done, then an old fellow 
like me ought to know it too. 
Furthermore, I thought I ought to 
do it then because I couldn’t stop 
any younger.” 
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The power of words, even cas- 
ually placed, had never struck me 
before with the same force. 


Some months ago a sister of 
mine from up east wrote me. In 
the course of her letter she men- 
tioned that she had made a novena 
to some saint for a very special 
intention. She asked me to remem- 
ber her intention in my prayers. 
I had never thought of my sister as 
the praying kind, much less the 
kind that makes novenas. I had 
been misjudging her, and being 
conscious of that fault hurt me to 
the quick. If she can make nove- 
nas, I, who _presumptuously 
thought. myself on a higher spiri- 
tual plane, ought to make them, 
too. I've made three since, with 


Tequests not for material, but for 


spiritual gain. 
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If it hadn’t been for that brief 
information of my sister in her 
letter I might have passed another 
year without making a novena, or 
in realizing more deeply the need 
of prayer. 

These are only two examples 
that stand out in my mind as the — 
result of reading that quote. There 
are many more examples of others 
having influenced me, and I them, 
of which I am now conscious. And 
each of you can find your own re- 
cent examples. But we are all at a 
disadvantage. We can easily tell 
when others excite good or evil 
in us. But we cannot be sure of 
what we excite in others. And that, 
certainly, was the purpose of the 
quote, and is the purpose of what 
has been said here. Watch your 
broadcast. It might be showing. 


Reserved Seats 


President Theodore Roosevelt delivered his first public 


address after his election in November, 1904, from the balcony 
ever the front porch of St. Patrick’s rectory in Washington. 
The president was deeply devoted to the rector of St. Patrick’s, 
the Rev. D. J. Stafford, then a noted preacher, and Mrs. Roosevelt - 
wished to see the new parochial buildings erected by Father — 
Stafford. 
Streets adjoining the rectory were packed with people — 
anxious to see the President, who had just been elected by an 
overwhelming vote. The police department had reserved space 
directly in front of the rectory entrance for the boys and girls 
of St. Joseph’s and St. Vincent’s orphanages. The President, who - 
was a lover of children, spoke on the value of religion in the de- « 
velopment of good citizenship.—Francis de Sales Ryan. a 


The most common family names in the United States, ac- - 
cording to an interested observer, are Smith, Johnson, Brown, 
Williams, Miller and Jones—in that order— Ave Maria. 
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PASSPORT TO LONGEVITY 


Sleep 


Sleep 


“THE passport to longevity is 
sleep—plenty of sleep. 

So reports Alton L. Blakslee, sci- 
ence reporter for the Associated 
Press. The sleep key, he says, 
comes from asking thousands of 
men and women, aged 70 to 90, 
their recipes for long life. 

They listed lots of conflicting in- 
gredients — drink, never drink; 
smoke, never smoke; exercise, don’t 
exercise; work hard, take it easy. 

But almost all mentioned one 
particular thing, regular sleep. 
“The agreement makes the sleep 
tip,” says Blakslee, “look signifi- 
cant.” 


report made by Dr. Harry J. John- 
son, Director of the Life: Extension 


Institute in New York, which is. 


devoted to giving annual health 
examinations to numerous persons. 

“Sleep was the one common de- 
nominator,” Mr. Johnson said in re- 
porting his interview with elderly 
persons. “They had seen to it 
that they got enough, usually the 
traditional eight hours. All through 
life. The regularity of sleep and 


rest in younger years might have 
been important. The human body. 
_ may respond best to regularity and 


Blakslee’s article is. based on 


Sleep 


routine. Wear and tear may be 
less when there is a: regular and 
adequate period for rest and relax- 
ation.” 


Mr. Johnson was questioned 
about Thomas Edison. He lived to 
be nearly 85, yet frequently said 
that he rarely got more than five 
hours’ sleep at night until he was 
75. He might well be an exception, 
said Doctor Johnson. But also he 
might have had more sleep from 
naps and dozing by day than he 
thought. 

“Old people often complain that 
they can’t sleep as well or as much 
as they used to. Ability to sleep 
lessens with age.” 

“Sleep is lighter, people can’t 
sleep consistently as long. But with 
frequent naps and dozing they 
really get quite a bit of sleep 
though they may sleep fewer hours 
in bed.” 

If regular sleep is a passport 
to longevity, then does the lack of 
sleep cut your chances? It might 


be so, from the answers of these 


oldsters, Dr. Johnson says, but lit- 
tle is known yet about individual 
needs for sleep. 


Losing sleep now and then ap- 
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parently does no harm. But neither 
must you “make up for lost sleep.” 

Science doesn’t know exactly 
what sleep is. There are only 
theories. Something, or several 
things, happens in your brain and 
nervous system to make you sleepy 
and steer you into complete or 
partial unconsciousness. 


Sleep is an idling process of the 
body engine to get rid of accumu- 
lated wastes and to renew energy. 
Without sleep, humans might die 
within a week from exhaustion. 


Night doesn’t cause sleepiness. 
It’s just our habit to sleep by night. 
Darkness and stillness help induce 
sleep. 

Sleep is soundest in the begin- 
ning, usually in the first hour, var- 
ious studies show. Then depth of 
sleep lessens sharply for two or 
three hours, then lessens gradually 
till you waken. Children have two 
periods of deepest sleep—the sec- 
ond hour, and eighth or ninth hour. 

Dreams seem mostly likely to oc- 
cur after the fourth or fifth hour. 

You apparently need the same 
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amount of sleep whether you do 
physical work or brain work. Wom- 
en need more than men. But much 
depends upon habit, and _there’s 
a whale of a lot of individual vari- 
ation in the need for sleep. 

This variation can account for 
some complaints of insomnia. In- 
somnia apparently is a bugaboo to 
millions of Americans. 

One survey indicated that up to 
half of U. S. adults say they some- 
times or often have trouble getting 
to sleep. Married people are trou- 
bled less than single ones, women 
more than men. 

Insomnia can be caused by phy- 
sical disease, but this is rare. Pain, 
of course, makes sleep difficult. 

Most simple or primary insomnia 
stems from anxiety, worry, ner- 
vousness, doctors hold. The ner- 
vous person doesn’t sleep well. The 
poor sleeper often becomes ner- 
vous. Lack of sleep dulls effic- 
iency, slows reflexes, leads to ir- 
ritability, weakness. It makes 
daily problems harder to handle. 
That increases worry, and worry 
makes it harder to sleep. 


To Be Read Aloud 


A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is also a carriage in 
which the sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is, additionally, the beam 
which supports the rails on which the second sleeper runs while 


carrying the first sleeper. 


While the first sleeper sleeps in the second sleeper, the sec- 
ond sleeper carries the first sleeper over the third sleeper which 
supports the second sleeper, until the sleeper which carries the 
sleeper jumps the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in the sleeper 
by bumping the sleeper under the sleeper, and then there is no 
sleeper in the sleeper over the sleeper unless his name happens 


to be Sleeper.—Irish Digest. 
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Aged Parent Says 


Tf They Wrote On Sunday’ 


NELLE B. 


FATHER and I sat at the break- 

fast table sipping our coffee 
slowly. He had slept late to make 
the day seem shorter. But low 
clouds which hid the sun and in- 
sistant spattering of rain on the 
window warned us that time would 
drag today. 


Father was spending a few 
months with my husband and me. 
Since Mother has been’ gone 
he divides his time among my sis- 
ter, my brother and me. He is 
eighty. His health is good and he 
is keen of mind. He makes no de- 
mands. He asks for nothing. He 
is grateful for everything. And he 
is very grateful when the postman 
brings letters from his children. 


“If they wrote on Sunday,” he 
said wistfully, “it should get here— 
let’s see, today is Tuesday.” I 
didn’t need to ask who “they” were 
and I had long since ceased to ask 
him why he had decided that Sun- 
day would be the day they'd write. 
He had simply chosen that day to 
count from. He decided that on 
Sundays his daughter and son 
would probably sit down and write 
to him. 

In the little town which used to 
be his home there was no mail de- 
livery and the post office was the 
meeting place twice a day. After 
his retirement and there were no 
office hours nor schedules to 
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meet, the long days were punctu- 
ated by the trips to the post office. 
On frequent visits back there I’ve 
seen days made or marred by the 
results of those trips. And I resolv- 
ed each time that I would write of- 
tener when I got back home. 


Father misses those trips to the 
post office now. 


“He'll be late today,” he said, 
as he leafed through the morning 
paper. “Rain always slows him up.” 
“He” was the postman. 

There was a sound at the front 
door. I busied myself with the 
coffee cups while he went to look 
in the mail box. Letters to be 
picked up are placed outside. In- 
coming ones drop into the chute. 
It was empty. 


“Guess he just stopped for the 
one you put out this morning,” he 
said. He worked the cross-word 
puzzle slowly. He can finish one 
in ten minutes. But he didn’t want 
to finish it too soon. 

I looked out the window and 
saw a circular in the door. “He 
hasn’t come yet,” I called to him. 
“It was just a boy distributing a 
pamphlet.” 

“Oh,” he said hopefully, “then 
maybe—maybe they did write Sun- 
day.” 


After an hour or two had pass- 
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ed I heard a familiar whistle. 
Heard foot steps come sloshing 
down the walk, stop, come a little 
farther, stop: the rhythm of a man 
delivering mail from house to 
house. “Stop here, stop here, stop 
here,” I urged silently. He stopped. 
I heard Father go quickly to the 
door and look into the chute; wait- 
ed expectantly until I heard him 
go slowly back to his newspaper. 
“One for you,” he called generous- 
ly. No complaint. No resentment. 
Only a quiet acquiescence of his 
disappointment. 


I was sorry for him and angry 
with those who had failed him. I 
put on my raincoat and galoshes 
and told him Id be back shortly. 
As I walked in the rain I decided 
to wire or call my sister and broth- 
er. The rain, perhaps, had height- 
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ened my irritation, and exaggerat- 
ed the incident. But letters meant 
so very much. They must come 
regularly. This week especially, 
for it marked an important anniver- 
sary for him. But special weeks 
or ordinary ones were made toler- 
able by mail from them. “To par- 
ents,” I thought, “who have sacri- 
ficed time, money, and sometimes 
health for us and ask only a week- 
ly letter in return, can we give 
less?” 


It was raining harder now and 
I turned to go back home. As I 
opened the door Father greeted me 
with his beautiful smile and his 
eyes were shining. “Want to read 
these?” he asked, as he handed me 
two fat envelopes. “The special 
delivery man came while you were 
gone. They wrote on Monday.” 


God’s Standard 


It will be helpful for you to bear in mind, and to remind 


yourself of it daily, that you will not be judged according to the 
low standard which your pleasure-loving nature may have 
prompted you to adopt, nor according to the low ideals pre- 
vailing, here and there, in order to escape the criticism and the 
possible ridicule to which the pursuit of high ideals might 
have exposed you. 

You must have the courage and the high motives which 
will enable you to resist the influence of the common crowd 
morality. So far as necessary, you must not be afraid to be 
different from the crowd. The faithful imitation of Christ, your 
teacher and exemplar, will make it necessary for you to be 
different. It is vulgar, because it is so common, not to live 
according to the standard set up by Christ. 

You will be rated and judged impartially and rigorously 
according to the perfectly just, unerring, and unchanging 
standards set up by the teachings and the example of Christ. 
—Fr. Walter, 0.S.B. 
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How Do You Measure Up? 


Questionnaire For Husbands 


LOUIS HASLEY 
Reprinted from The Sign* 


NUMEROUS questionnaires have been devised to test the 

good wife and mother. But women need not always be 
examining their consciences. Let the man of the house tackle 
this and see how he measures up. 


1. Do you get up quietly in the 
morning and get yourself a good 
breakfast at the corner drugstore? 
2. Do you go to work by public 
transport so that your wife may 
have the car to lay in a supply 
of groceries from the super-market? 
8. Do you, after getting home 
from work via public transport, 
cheerfully drive over to the super- 
mart and lay in a supply of 
groceries? 

4. Do you remember to avoid 
phoning home after lunch so as 
not to disturb anyone who is rest- 
ing? 

5. Have you the courage to ad- 
mire openly your wife’s new suit 
or dress before asking the price? 
6. Do you resignedly attend the 
longest double feature in town on 
nights when your wife has a hen 
party? 

7. Are you careful not to disturb 
the nylons that she hangs on your 
towel rack? 

8. When your wife returns late 
from afternoon bridge, do you 
meet her at the door with a steam- 
ing dish of spaghetti-and-hamburg- 
er for the evening meal? 

* Monastery Place, Union City, New Jersey. 


9. Do you cheerfully wash dishes 
or do any other of your wife’s 
menial tasks when her nail polish 
is drying? 

10. Do you skow an interest in 
her work by” asking questions 
about it? (E.g., “When are you 
going to get those socks darned?”) 
11. Do you take advantage of 
the opportunity that bathing the 
younger children gives you to be a 
pal to them? 

12. Do you unselfishly spare your 
wife a discussion of your favorite 
All-American sports selections? 


18. Do you chivalrously appear 
in your wife’s stead to take the 
cafeteria court rap for her over- 
time parking ticket? 

14. Do you occasionally put on 
your high-school baseball suit to 
let her re-live the thrill of young 
love? 

15. Do you refrain from telling 
her that her hair is looking par- 
ticularly nice just about when you 
suspect it is time for another 
permanent? 

16. Do you uncomplainingly hoe; 
water; and otherwise tend the veg- 
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etables and flowers which your 
wife sets out in spring with a 
lavish but short-lived enthusiasm? 
17. Do you spring joyously to 
your feet when she suggests that 


you move the davenport to test. 


new furniture arrangements in 
your living room? 

18. Do you unstintingly praise her 
cooking skill in unfreezing and 


Rating 


heating the frozen peas, frozen 
potatoes, frozen biscuits, and 
frozen pies from the corner grocer? 
19. Do you turn over and try 
manfully to go to sleep without a 
murmur while your wife reads on 
into the night in bed with the 
light on? 

20. Can you cheer her up after 
a hard day under the hair dryer? 


12-14 yesses: Don’t mention it to the fellows at the club 

15-17 yesses: Harp lessons will not be wasted. 

18-20 yesses: Better go over them again—there’s been some 
mistake. 


“| always overestimate my tax, and then 
don’t tell my wife about the refund” 


GOPYRIGHT 1981 CARTOONS. OF-THE-MONTH 
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The Facts of Life 


I Told My Daughter 


MARY O’CONNOR 


MOTHERS, the world over, have 

dreaded the day they must en- 
lighten their little maturing daugh- 
ters. The problem—how to give 
them enough of the facts of life 
without overdoing it. 


At such a time, the embarrass- 
ment of the mother is too often 
uppermost, a psychological point 
that does more harm than good. 

Life is beautiful. And the moth- 
er who instills in her children a 
love and appreciation of beauty— 
instills it in very young hearts— 
finds her later problem simplified. 

Such education should start as 
soon as the child can walk and 
talk. Stories of birds and _ their 
nests, the daddy bird helping to 
feed the mother bird as she sits 
on the pretty little eggs. Love 
birds are noted for wanting to be 
together. Show the children pic- 
tures of the baby birds with their 
gaping mouths. 

If the children have a dog and 
they can see the puppies, concern 
and gentleness and an acceptance 
of the natural procedure will 
create an interest in the young 
child for helpless creatures. Warm 
milk for the mother dog. A warm 
box so she can snuggle close to her 
puppies. 

The very planting of a seed and 
watching it grow can later be a 
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symbolic comparison to human 
life, if the mother answers each 
budding question with beauty, 
keeping the subject on the high 
level that it surely deserves. 


The important thing to stress to 
the growing child is that love is 
responsible for life in humans and’ 
even in animals. Love is the all- 
motivating power that should be 
the reason for a new life. Love, 
when it multiplies, makes more 
love. 


At ten, my daughter was told 
that when mothers and daddies 
love one another, God sends them 
a baby. I tried to impress her al- 
ways with modesty and a sort of 
sacredness about her sex. 


When she was 18 and showed 
definite physical signs of maturing, 
by menstruation, and when she 
asked how babies are made, I 
knew that if I did not answer her 
satisfactorily that she would get 
her answers elsewhere, and _ that 
they might be given in the wrong 
way, put into an ugly light. I also 
knew that this was the time that 
much harm can be done if the 
right instruction is not given. 

“Where do babies come from?” 
came the question again. 


“You saw Susie, our puppy, have 
her babies,” I reminded her. 
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“Yes, I know about that,” she 
admitted, naturally. “But how does 
the baby get in there?” 


“It starts with a tiny seed,” I an- 
swered. “When a man loves his 
wife very much, he places his seed 
in her. The little baby-seed snug- 
gles up close to the mother’s heart 
because she loves the tiny baby- 
that-is-to-be. The mother’s own 
body nourishes that tiny seed till 
it grows larger and larger.” 


“But why isn’t it born right 
away?” she asked. 


“Only God knows that,” I ans- 
wered. “God has planned it so 
that the baby stays in the mother 
nine months, growing stronger and 
larger all the time. God tells the 
baby when to be born, just like He 
tells birds when to migrate.” 


Her eyes were starry with won- 
der. I tried to impress her furth- 
er, explaining that she would al- 
ways attain more happiness in life 
if she does not waste her charms 
nor exploit them nor talk about 
them to boys. Sex should be saved 
for the one-and-only man she will 
eventually marry when she grows 
up. Marriage is a sacred union, 
ordained by God. 


If a mother can instill a realiza- 
tion of sin, shame and danger in 
illegitimate relations with boys, ex- 
plaining the stigma attached to 
promiscuousness, filling her daugh- 
ter with the moral and social right- 
ness and beauty in waiting for Mr. 
Right to come along, she has ac- 
complished one of the greatest 
deeds that fall to mothers. 


And to accomplish all this with- 
out creating a tiny bit of fear— 
except fear of offending God—is a 
miracle. I really believe that a 
portion of fear (or respect for de- 
cency) is forgivable if young girls 
are to grow up normally—if they 
are to overcome the perverted no- 
tion that “experience” is necessary, 
or popular, before marriage. I be- 
lieve that such ideas are morally 
rotten and that they are under- 
mining the morals of our country. 
But I do not think it is as preva- 
lent as some people would have us 
believe. 


It is surely up to the mothers 
to preserve the chastity of women 
by starting the young girl’s educa- 
tion along the lines of reverence 
for beauty in sex. It isn’t easy— 
but it is the greatest privilege of 
being a mother. 


After a hectic period of activity on the New York Stock 
Exchange, a broker was found by his doctor to be suffering 
from nervous exhaustion and was forthwith ordered to the 
hospital for a rest. The morning after his admittance, he woke 
up to find a nurse taking his temperature. 


“What is it now?” he asked. 


“102,” was the answer. 


“When it goes to 102%, sell!” cried the broker, wearily. 


—T. J. McInerney. 
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Heart To Heart 


With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


Talks 


D° you know what you want to 

be when you grow up? Surely 
you have thought about it many 
times even though by the time 
you have become a grown-up you 
shall have changed your mind hun- 
dreds of times. But that’s every- 
one’s privilege, even yours. 


Just last night I listened to two 
children talk as they played about 
the swings. I learned from their 
conversation that they had both 
attended kindergarten last Fall and 
were ready for the first grade. As 
soon as they had finished telling 
each other of their accomplish- 
ments of kindergarten work, -their 
next sentence was immediately 
about what they were going to be 
when they grew up. And _ the 
blond-haired little girl so wisely 
added, “I can be anything that I 
want to.” 


How true are these words. We 
all can be anything we want to. 
In our wonderful land of the free, 
we enjoy many lovely and God- 
given rights. That’s one of the 


many. We can all choose our fut- 
ure without any interference from 
anyone. This is a liberty we all 
appreciate. Because not all of us 
have the same likes and dislikes, 
we have the opportunity of making 


a choice. Here’s hoping we make 
wise choices. Our happiness in our 
future life will depend upon the 
wisdom of this important choice. 
There is one way of insuring this 
happiness by a correct choice, that 
of prayer. 

Prayer is the world’s skeleton 
key. It fits into every type of lock. 
Even the triple Yale can be un- 
locked by this skeleton key. There 
should be no house or home, no 
castle or hut without this key. 
Much danger and trouble can en- 
ter a house where this key is not 
heavily guarded and kept for con- 
stant use. 

Boys and girls should know how 
to use this key so well that even 
in the dead of night they can find 
the lock without the tiniest ray 
of light. Prayer will always be the 
solution to every problem. Know- 
ing one’s vocation is a big problem 
and the means to know it is by 
praying. 

Priests and Sisters have been 
giving much time and energy to- 
ward vocation work. They are 
deeply interested in every boy and 
girl. They want them to find their 
right place which God has meant 
for them in life. All of us have a 
place. That’s the only place we'll 
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fit. May I ask that you say the 
Hail Mary three times every day 
without fail that you will find your 
place — know your vocation in 
life? 

There are many walks of life. 
The one I should like to interest 
you in during this Vocation Month 
is that of the priesthood and sister- 
hood. This is a most worthy vo- 
cation, if it’s yours. It means God 
is calling you to a very special vo- 
cation. We are told that God calls 
many more boys and girls to this 
type of life than those who really 
answer the call. It takes a lot of 
courage and love of God. But both 
of these can be gained through 
prayer. That’s why it is so neces- 
sary that we pray every day in 
order to get from God just what 
it takes in order to do what He 
wants us to. 


Those of you who attend a 
Catholic school are acquainted 
with some of the life which your 
parish priest or religious teacher 
lives. From observation you can 
easily judge what their duties and 
responsibilities are. You can see too 
of their many joys and happinesses 
which they merit. 

The life of a priest and a relig- 
ious is not a bundle of hardships 
only. God wouldn’t be living up 
to His promise if it were. For He 
tells us that whomsoever leaves 
father, mother, brothers, or sisters 
for His sake shall receive a hun- 
dred fold in this life and a place 
in His kingdom in the life to come. 


So a hundredfold in this life 
means many wonderful things that 


“we can always look forward to. 


Perhaps you will give this article 
some serious thought. If you have 
never thought of being a priest or 
a religious, will you think about 
it today? Then pray over it. Be in 
earnest and pray hard. Use the 
world’s master key. It will unlock 
the door of your life’s work. There 
are many different orders of 
priests and religious. You may be 
attracted to a special kind of work 
in a certain community. If you are, 
that’s the place to go. You can al- 
ways obtain information regarding 
a certain order. 


Our Franciscan Community of- 
fers a wide choice of labor to its 
members. Besides the Perpetual 
Adoration which our Sisters are 
privileged to enjoy, we also teach, 
nurse, staff our hospitals as labora- 
tory technicians, and our Sisters 
are also in charge of the hospital 
offices, record rooms, and libraries. 
We also engage in the noble work 
of caring for the poor and aged. 
Members who prefer to follow 
Christ in 4 way dear to His Most 
Sacred and Humble Heart, choose 
domestic or housework. 

Any girl wishing further inform- 
ation of our community, will re- 
ceive it promptly by writing to: 


Reverend Mother Provincial 
St. Francis Convent 

Mount Alverno 

Mishawaka, Indiana 


_ An egotist is a person who is always me-deep in. con- 
versation. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


THE closing week of 1951 was 


marked by the celebration of | 


old family customs on such Feast 
Days as Holy Innocents, the Holy 
Family, and St. John. A limited 
survey made by the Director of the 
Family Life Bureau, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
showed a very considerable resur- 
gence of these customs in various 
parts of the country. We record at 
least selected instances here for the 
benefit of readers of The Family 
Digest. 

Perhaps most common were the 
blessing of children on the Feast 
of the Holy Innocents, the recep- 
tion of Communion by family 
groups, and the renewal of mar- 
riage vows by husbands and wives 
at Family Holy Hours on the Feast 
of the Holy Family. 

Washington, D.C. 


About 500 fathers, mothers and 
children from marriage clubs of 
the Nation’s Capital and the near- 
by area attended a special Family 
Holy Hour in St. Martin’s Church 
on Sunday, January 6. The service 
consisted of dedication of the fam- 
ily, special prayers for the increase 
of Christian families and a proces- 
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sion to the Crib. A social hour fol- 
lowed in the club house. 


Three parishes in the Pittsburgh 
and Erie Dioceses marked the 
Feast of the Holy Innocents by 
following the ancient custom of a 
procession of children through the 
church. A statue of the Holy In- 
fant was carried in the procession. 
Afterwards an instruction period 
for children was held. On the 
Feast of the Holy Family, special ° 
sermons on the Christian family 
were preached. 


Omaha, Neb. 


As has been his custom for many 
years past, Monsignor George A. 
Smiskol, pastor of Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church in Omaha, carried 
out the custom of the blessing of 
infants on the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents. Special morning, after- 
noon and evening services for fam- 
ilies were held. These included a 
sermon on the family, renewal of. 
marriage vows, and distribution of 
medals and sacred pictures. 

Children received an individual 
blessing from the priests of St. 
Mary’s Church, Mt. Angel, Ore- 


gon, after Mass on the Feast of . 


the Holy Innocents. Parents were 
urged to bring all infants, and chil- 
dren to Mass on that day. Family 
Holy Communion on the four 
“Fifth Sundays” will be continued 
in 1952 as was customarily done 
in the past. 
_ Springfield, Mass. 

A Family Holy Hour was held in 
conjunction with the Feast of the - 
Holy Family in three churches in 
the Springfield (Mass.) Diocese. 
Marriage vows. were renewed. 
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Bishop Christopher J. Weldon at- 
tended and spoke at the services 
held at the Cathedral in Spring- 
field and at St. Jerome’s, Holyoke. 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
Director of the Family Life Bur- 
eau, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, preached at both, as 
well as at the Holy Hour held at 
St. Joseph’s, Pittsfield. 


At Holy Rosary Church, Jersey 
City, N. J., a family breakfast was 
held following Family Communion 
on the Feast of the Holy Family. 

The “Churching” of women and 
the blessing of the homes of the 
parishioners were carried out in St. 
John the Baptist parish, New Bal- 
timore, Pa., on the Feast of the 
Three Kings. In addition, a special 
Mass, sermon and blessing of chil- 
dren was held on the Feast of the 
Three Kings. In addition, a special 
Mass, sermon and blessing of chil- 
dren was held on the Feast of the 
Holy Innocents. 

Covington, Ky. 

Bishop William T. Mulloy of 
Covington, in his monthly message 
to priests for January, suggested 
Family Communion and a Holy 
Hour with renewal of the marriage 
vows on the Feast of the Holy 
Family. Similar observance was 
scheduled in the Conception Ab- 
bey Basilica, Conception, Mo.; 
Holy Family Parish, Conception 
Junction, Mo.; St. Patrick’s Church, 
Chanute, Kansas; and St. Freder- 
ick’s Parish, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

In the Rochester Diocese, the 
practice of family group Commu- 
nion was observed for the 18th 
consecutive year. In other Dio- 
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ceses, including Reno, Brooklyn, 
and Hartford, the custom is vir- 
tually universal. 


On the Feast of St. John the 
Evangelist, December 27, follow- 
ing an old custom, wine was 
blessed for parishioners after Mass 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Calumet 
City, Ill. 


People of Polish descent obtain- 
ed wafers at Christmastide with a 
likeness of Mary and Joseph on 
their way to Bethlehem. On the 
Vigil of Christmas, the wafers were 
placed ona platter laden with 
straw, a reminder of the Christ 
Child in the manger. In accord- 
ance with long established custom, 
each member of the family broke 
off a piece of the wafer at the 
table, wishing the others health, 
prosperity and happines for the 
coming year. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


At the Maternity of the Blessed 
Virgin parish, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a 
wafer supper was held in the par- 
ish hall. Parishioners broke the 
wafer with the pastor, the assist- 
ants, and their acquaintances. The 
supper was held on January 6. 


In common with other Polish 
parishes, the pastor and curates of 
the Wilkes-Barre church made a 
house call to each family soon af- 
ter the New Year. The homes were 
blessed and a sign was chalked 
over the entrance as a reminder 
of the visit to the Christ Child by 
the Three Kings. During the 
priests’ visits, a parish calendar 
was distributed. 
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Two brand new booklets 
for Catholic young men 


“Going In The Service” 


Snappy, he-man copy and modern 
cartoon illustrations to help prepare 
Catholic high school students for the 
day when Uncle Sam drafts them for 
military duty. Prepared by Catholic 
ex-servicemen of the Young Christian 
Workers who know thousands of high school grads are completely 
unprepared to tackle the problems they will face as Christians in 
military life. A mighty valuable guide 20c EACH 
of hints, tips, cautions and encourage- 5 or more, 15¢ each, postpaid 
ment for every draft-eligible young man. $12.00 per 100, plus postage 


mumeemm for Catholic Men NOW in service 


w SERVICE... 


““Armed Forces Action’ helps servicemen, working 
in small groups, try to solve service-made problems, 
i like - loneliness and discouragement; poor use of 
leisure time; lack of respect for women; failure to 
write home; lack of contact with the chaplain; loss of 
faith and lack of preparation for a return to civilian 
life. Also shows how the Catholic serviceman can 


wnar wexr?, 


can remain close to God during his 25c EACH 
exert influence for good and how he 
life in uniform. $15.00 per 100, plus postage 


MAIL CALL is populor | crys AND PARISH GROUPS 


again. Best seller during last 


war. Short, snappy, straight- supply servicemen from their 
from-the-shoulder . . . helps the parishes with one or all of these 
serviceman to be a better Cath- books. Write for special quantity 
olic, 44 chapters, 100 pages. rates so your own parish group 


30c EACH, 5 or more 25c each, can start this worthwhile project. 
$15.00 per 100 plus postage. ai a 


All Three Only 60c Postpaid! 
Order from the Book Department 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR Huntington, Indiane 
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(CO The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
-erently, assisted ~r Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. 10c eac $4 per 100. 


(CO The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrat "and 
paper bound. $1 each. $43 per 100. 


oO Novena Holy Hour. Get more out of 
every service with this handy manual. 
15c each. $7.50 per 100 


( The Way of the Cross. This Scriptural 
Edition is recommended for public 
and private devotions. 10c each. 
per 100 


(Forgiven. The full meaning of repen- 
tance. and God’s forgiveness. 10c 
each. $4.00 per 100. 


7] The Sacred Heart: Why Honor It? A 
lendid explanation for all to read. 
$4 per 100. 


(Theat Backward Collar. Learn more 
— the priest’s side of religion. 
ry good, wanes reading, 10c 

pone’ $4 per 100. 


‘What the Mass Means. Understand 
fully the real meaning, to help P, you 
attend Mass more: reverently. 5c 
each. $16 per 100. 


(0 Three Hours’ Agony. Haye your own 
copy for devotions on Friday. 
Ideal for reverent meditation. 25c 
each. $10 per 100 


Order All 17 Booklets for only $3.25 


Check your preference. Then send this ad as your order blank 
Includes postage. Regular $4.00 value! 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


HUNTINGTON, 


Ideal Reading for Lent 


Lent starts February 27th this year 


: PROFIT SPIRITUALLY 
with these valuable book aids 


_ (Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A 


(CO Mysteries of the Rosary. Do you re- 
member them? Refresh your mem- 
ory on meditate properly on each 
one. 10c each. $4 per 100. 


CA Guide for Confession. Get the hab- 
it of using this handy manual to 
make each ae complete. 10c 
each. $4 per 1 


(0 Communion Prayers for Everyday. A 
group of refreshing new prayers and 
devotions for everyday use. 
each. $4 per 100 


DC Little Prayers with Plenary Indul- 
gences. ne of the handiest, most 
valuable pamphlets you will ever 
own! 10c each. $4 per 1 


complete refresher-course on the 
Catholic faith, in popular question- 
and-answer form. Ideal for convert 
reading. $1 each. $42 per 100 


(0 Ged’s World of Tomorrow. into 
the future, into eternity, as you en- 
joy tht this popular pamph st. 20¢ each. 


(Short Prayers for Busy People. Car: 
it in your pocket or purse. You'll 
want to use it many times each day. 
10c each. $4 per 100 


OC The Queen of Seven Swords. Bishop 
Sheen’s meditations provide many, 
many moments of serious devotion. 
10c each. $4 per 100 


INDIANA 


